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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Tue Noaraeny Liout is devoted to the free discussion of such 
topics of public interest as are not partisan in their character : 
but all communications, excepting such as are merely literary 
or designed to convey general intelligence, must appear under 
the signatures of their authors. The conductors of the North- 
eru Light are not responsible for the opinions expressed in these 
communications; nor are these opinions to be deemed, in the 
slightest degree, significant of their own. It was believed that 
the freedom of discussion, on which the publication is founded, 
would, by exhibiting a variety of opinion and argument on the 
same subject in the same paper, be likely to elicit truth; but in 
thus opening its columns to all, it is manifest that the respon- 
sibility of the conductors can extend only to the exclusion of 
matter which is either partisan or personal in its character, or 
which is repugnant to sound morals. 








Political. Science. 


WHAT IS THE EDUCATION MOST NEEDED BY THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE? 








BY ALONZO POTTER. 





Ir is important to determine in what way the edu- 
cation of the American people ought to be modified 
by the spirit of the age, and especially by the con- 
dition of our own country. Every state of society, 
and every form of government, has its dangers as 
well as advantages, and we should never forget, that 
it is through education, which incorporates princi- 
ples and habits with the very nature of children, that 
we can most effectually avert the one, and secure the 
other. What, then, are the dangers and advantages 
of our condition? It is believed, that a slight exam- 
ination of them will satisfy us that special and most 
anxious attention ought now to be given to 

1. Moral and Religious Education. Moral mo- 
tives and restraints, which are always necessary, 
have become in this age and land, of the last im- 
portance. ‘* Where is the security,”’ asks Washing- 
ton, in his farewell address, ‘‘ for property, for re- 
putation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation 
desert the oaths which are the instruments of investi- 
gation in our courts of justice,’’ and which bind, it 
may be added, incumbents of office to the faithful 
discharge of their duties? Moral ties once dissolv- 
ed, those of a political nature would be utterly pow- 
erless. And if this is the case, everywhere and at 
all times, it must be especially so with us, and at this 
time. Men are, now, less patient than they once 
were, of the restraints of a and even of law, 
and are more bent on change. They are excited, 
and sometimes almost maddened, by the vast revolu- 
tions which are accomplished with magical celerity, 
in the physical relations of nations and individuals. 
Constantly they are tempted to grasp at glittering 
prizes held out by a material and sensual civilization, 
and to substitute hazardous and gambling specula- 
tion, for industry, frugality, and virtue. A gross and 
outward success occupies, in the minds of the peo- 
ple, that place which ought to be given only to worth; 
and a man is thought to be nothing unless he is rich, 
or popular, or installed in office. In this country, 
With immense general industry and activity, there is 
still a great want of regular occupation—which the 
individual adopts for life, and which he pursues in a 
contented and cheerful spirit. Each one seems to 
be struggling for something other, and, as he vainly 
imagines, better than his own; yet, though rarely sa- 
tisfied with his lot, he is apt to be abundantly satisfi- 
ed with himself. Politicians find it expedient to 
flatter the peopie grossly, in order to lead them; and 
the people, while glorying in their collective liberty, 
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exhibit, too often, the sad spectacle of being, as in- 
dividuals, overawed by public opinion, or enslaved 
by faction. Insuch a state of things, there may be 
a high degree of outward refinement, much of the 
show of virtue, and even brilliant advances in what 
styles itself civilization. The danger is, lest under 
this fair exterior, the soul of true virtue be eaten out— 
lest the lower passions and propensities, by becoming 
everywhere pen wpe gradually sap the very 
foundation of the social edifice, and leave it to per- 
ish through its own weight and rottenness. Situated 
as the people of this country are, they cannot too vi- 
ilantly guard against the approach of that era of 
ark and fatal degeneracy, when, according to the 
ironical definitions of Fielding, patriot comes to 
mean a candidate for place; worth, power, rank and 
wealth; wisdom, the art of getting all three. 

I am well aware, that these evils and dangers are 
counterpoised by signal advantages, both in our in- 
stitutions, and in our positions. But with all these, 
we shall still need the utmost aid of moral and reli- 
gious culture. We need that, in the absence of po- 
sitive laws, the people shall be able to restrain and 
direct themselves; and that, when laws are establish- 
ed, they shall be objects of profound respect and 
submission. We need that our youth should be 
taught, in their earliest years, to entertain the deep- 
est horror of fraud and falsehood, and to resolve, that 
through life, their faith, when once plighted, whe- 
ther in private or public contracts, whether in affairs 
of a personal or political nature, shall be sacred and 
irrevocable. We need to build upa force of cha- 
racter, and astrength of principle, which will enable 
men to breast themselves against the corrupt influen- 
ces of fashion, party, and prevailing immorality; and 
to lift their protest when necessary, with meekness, 
but yet without fear, against the encroachments of an 
unhallowed public opinion. We need, too, a train- 
ing which shall inspire the young with deep rever- 
ence for parents and for old age, with proper defer- 
ence towards the judgment of the wise and good of 
all ages, and with that graceful diffidence in their 
own sagacity and power, which will lead them, with- 
out surrendering their own independence, to have 
due respect for the recorded wisdom and experience 
of the past. 

We also need to join with the spirit of enterprise 
which is carrying forward all our people to an im- 
proved condition, a spirit of contentment with a life 
of labor, together with a just appreciation of its’ ad- 
vantages and duties, and a cheerful acquiescence in 
the allotments of Providence. And finally, we need 
to cultivate in the young, a settled detestation of all 
those incitements and indulgences, which are multi- 

lied by a vulgar civilization, and which inflame their 
ower propensities, while they arm them against the 
holiest influences of truth and virtue—such as the in- 
toxicating cup and the gaming-table. And, while 
employing means for this purpose, ‘ let us, withcau- 
tion,” to borrow again the words of the great and 
wise, “ indulge in the supposition, that morality can 
be maintained without religion. Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect, that national morality can 
revailin exclusion of religious principle.”>—( Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. ) 

2. We need an intellectual culture which will im- 
part more knowledge and wisdom. Where laws are 
but emanations of public opinion, it is supremely im- 
portant that that public opinion should be enlighten- 
ed; and it can hardly become so, unless men acquire 
in youth, a love for reading, and habits of patient 
thought. In proportion as the people are called to 
act through legislation, and by voluntary association, 
on a greater number of important questions, in the 
same proportion it is necessary that their range of in- 
formation be extended, and their judgments more 
thoroughly developed. Tempted as Americans are, 
by bright promises in the future, and living too, in 
the midst of intense activity and excitement, they 
need, more than any other nation, habits of careful 


and deliberate inquiry. They need, moreover, that | 


enlightened estimate of the difficulties inherent in 
many subjects, which they can obtain only by can- 
did study, and which would tend to make them at 
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once more tolerant towards those who think different- 
ly, and less clamorous in public affairs, after one ex- 
clusive line of policy. In theory, we are ans 
to think each one for himself, and to carry to the bal- 
lot-box, the unbiased result of our own convictions, 
and preferences. Is it not most desirable that the 
education of the whole people should become so im- 
proved, that this theory can be reduced to practice, 
and that demagogues and all the leaders of faction 
shall see, in the growing intelligence of the people, 
warning signs of the decline of their own power and 
consequence? ~ 

Without enumerating, here, the various branches 
of study which are called for by the state of the 
times, and of our own country, I may remark, that 
more thorough instruction in the first principles of 
politics is all-important. We all read enough about 
political affairs; but fundamental instruction in the 
elements of the science of government—in those great 
truths which guided our fathers through times of trial, 
and which can alone give strength and enduring glor 
to our institutions and our freedom, thisis greatly nael- 
ed. Much time which is now given to other studies, 
might be profitably devoted to the history and struc- 
ture of our government, and to those noble examples 
of public virtue and achievements, which shine es 
lights along the tract of the past. In holding up 
such examples, however, one caution ought to be 
observed. The noblest specimens of our fallen na- 
ture are marred by imperfection. Instead, then, of 
teaching our children to admire great men in the 
gross, we should rather teach them to discriminate 
between their acts of wisdom and their errors, as well 
as between their virtues and their vices. Otherwise 
the power of judgment is gradually obscured; dis- 
tinctions the most sacred and important are confound- 
ed; and men are taught first to tolerate, and at length 
to admire and imitate what they ought most anxious- 
ly to shun. In one of the numbers of the Spectator, 
the writer judiciously suggests, ‘‘ whether instead ofa 
theme or copy of verses, which are the usual exerci- 
ses, as they are called in the school phrase, it would 
not be more proper that a boy should be tasked once 
or iwice a week to write down his opinion of such per- 
sons or things as occur to him in his reading; that 
he should descant upon the actions of Turnus or 
/Eneas, show wherein they excelled or were defec- 
tive, censure or approve any particular action, ob- 
serve how it might ioe been carried to a greater de- 
gree of perfection, and how it exceeded or fell short 
of another. He might, at the same time, mark what 
was moral in any speech, and how far it agreed with 
the character of the person speaking. This exercise 
would soon strengthen his judgment in what is bla- 
mable or praiseworthy, and give him an early sea- 
soning of morality.” 

3. I have already insisted on the necessity of hay- 
ing some reference, even in the school education of 
children, to their future pursuits. I now remark 
that, after leaving school, each child should be bred 
to some regularoccupation. This industrial training 
is even more important than that given at school. 
Without a definite pursuit, a man is an excresence 
on society. He has no regular place or pa”: to fill, 
and is apt to feel little concern for the general wel- 
fare. In isolating himself from the cares and em- 
ployments of other men, he forfeits much of their 
sympathy, and can neither give nor receive great be- 
nefit. If rich enough to live in idleness, he is, now, 
morbid through want of object or interest, and now, 
through profligacy, reckless of himself and a curse 
to others. If he is poor and yetidle, or, eventhough 
not idle, if he lives rather by shifts than by regular 
and systematic industry he rarely becomes useful or 
respectable, and in a vast proportion of cases, sinks 
to infamy or crime. This is apparent from the sta- 
tistics of our prisons; and it would be equally obvi- 
ous if we could analyze the composition of most 
mobs, or the character and history of those who lead 
a life of vice. Dr. Lieber states, that of three hun- 
dred and fifty-eight criminals whose cases he had ex- 
amined, two hundred and twenty-seven had never 
been bound out to any trade or regular occupation; 
seventy-nine were bound out, but ran away before 
they had stayed out their time, and only fifty-two 
were bound out and remained with their respective 
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masters until the completion of their proper time; 
while the average term for which they were impris- 
oned was, in the case of those who had served out 
their time, not quite four years; whereas, in case of 
those who ran away, it was more than five years. 
Similar facts might be multiplied to almost any ex- 
tent, and they show that this kind of education is 
truly of the last importance. Among the ancients, 
the parent who neglected to give his son a trade was 
deemed to have forfeited in his old age, a claim upon 
that son for support; and by the law of Solon, which 
enforced it most strenuously in ordinary cases, this 
claim was expressly dispensed with, when the parent 
had been delinquent in this matter. 

4. The state of our country, and the character of 
the age, call loudly for a more elegant and humaniz- 
ing culture. In the habits of a people, few things 
have a more important influence, for good or evil, 
than the use they make of leisure. Some relief from 
labor men must have; something to vary the m_ no- 
tony of life, and restore the mind to a sense of its 
elasticity. If this relief be not afforded by innocent 
and improving recreations, it will be sought for in 
sensual indulgence. In our country it is peculiarly 
so. The ardour with which men engage here in bu- 
siness, they carry to their pleasures; and, in the ab- 
sence of higher sources of exhilaration, they rush to 
the gaming-table, and, above all, to the intoxicating 
cup. The contrast, in this respect, between our peo- 
ple, and those of countries in which the fine arts are 
yenerally cultivated, is most striking and instructive. 
Fake Germany, for example. There, the people 
have access to ardent spirits as well as wine; moral 
restraints are not more powerful than with us; and 
yet, in many provinces, drunkenness is almost un- 
known. It will not be easy to find an explanation 
for this fact, except in the prevalence, throughout 
the same provinces, of a taste for music and other 
arts; a taste which has been developed by culture, 
and in which all the people, from the highest to the 
lowest, find an inexhaustible resource. Efforts to 
avert the progress of intemperance are doubtless 
most necessary and important, and they are eminent- 
ly worthy of encouragement; but, to be permanently 
useful, they should be coupled with measures to sup- 
ply, from higher and purer sources, the exhilaration 
which men, when at leisure, always require. If the 
mind of the reclaimed drunkard be left to brood over 
vacancy, we must not be surprised that he returns to 
his cups; nor must we wonder that so many, who are 
now forming habits of indulgence, decline surren- 


dering their pleasures, when they are offered no sub- 


stitute. In order to effect a lasting change in the 
habits of the people, we must raise and purify their 
tastes. Hence the importance of libraries, of asso- 
ciations for mutual improvement, and of every insti- 
tution which proposes the diffusion of knowledge. 

The fine arts, however, have one advantage which 
can hardly be claimed for books. As things now 
stand, each one reads such a book as gratifies his 
own taste, oras may be thrown in his way by chance, 
or by the design of others. The consequence is, 
that the reading of many men only contributes to 
strengthen their lower propensities. This can hardly 
be the case with the fine arts. Their productions are 
more limited in their range, and are exposed to more 
general scrutiny. Among a people too, who have 
such notions of decorum as prevail with us, these arts 
can hardly venture to appeal, openly and directly, to 
our worst passions. 

There is another benefit to be anticipated in our 
country, from the cultivation of a taste for the arts, 
to which I will advert in this connexion. Foreign 
travellers have complained of the American people, 
that they rarely have leisure, and that, when they 
have, they know not how to enjoy it. There is 
some truth in the remark. We are eminently a 
working people. Part of this industry results, no 
doubt, from our condition, and from the powerful in- 
citements to enterprise, afforded by a young and 
prosperous country. Part of it, however, seems to 
result from the impatience of rest. Not a few of the 
rash adventures and ruinous speculations, by which 
we have distinguished ourselves of late, had their 
origin in a love of excitement, and in our aversion 
to being without employment. A partial remedy for 
this evil, might be found by diffusing a taste for the 
elegant and ornamental arts. These arts would fur- 
nish that moderate and agreeable excitement which 
is so desirable in the intervalsof labor. They would 
tranquilize in some degree, the minds which have 
been agitated by business, and would dispose them 
to seek more frequent relief from its cares, and to 
plunge with less haste into new, hazardous, and anx- 
ious undertakings. They would teach us all, that 
there is a time for rest and refreshment as well as for 
exertion; and that the one may conduce as well as 
the other, not only to ourenjoymentand dignity, but 
also to our permanent prosperity in business. 

It may be alleged, fr way of objection, that the 





arts are liable to abuse, and that they have sometimes 
been enlisted in the service of vice and licentious- 
ness. ‘This is doubtless true of art, as it is of litera- 
ture. But in regard to the latter, we encourage men 
to cultivate it, and we give them access to books of 
all kinds, because we are confident that with a fair 
field, truth and right must ultimately triumph. So 
we would encourage the arts, because we believe 
that the natural affinities of the human mind will, in 
the end, secure a preference for works conceived in 
a pure taste; and that in our country, this would at 
once be the case, so far as moral considerations are 
involved. It must be remembered, that the noblest 
efforts of art have been made in the service of virtue 
and religion. History shows that the wing of fancy 
has always drooped when she attempted to soar ina 
sensual or misanthropic mood. At such seasons she 
cannot gaze upon the unveiled sun; her visions are 
dim and earthly; they do violence to truth and na- 
ture, and are soon consigned to merited obscurity. 

Among a volatile and dissipated people, the arts 
would doubtless be rendered subservient to amuse- 
ment and licentious indulgence. It would be at the 
expense, however, of their highest excellence. On 
the other hand, among a grave people, charged with 
serious cares, they would be likely to take a different 
type, and contribute, as music has always done in 
Germany since the days of Luther, to the refinement 
of taste, and the strengthening of moral feeling. 
The greatest composers of that land have consecrat- 
ed their genius to the service of religion. Haydn, 
whose memory is so honored, was deeply religious. 
His Oratorio of the Creation was produced, as he 
himself tells us, at a time when he was much in 
prayer. In writing musical scores, he was accus- 
tomed toplace, both at the beginning and at the close 
of each one, a Latin motto, expressive of his pro- 
found feeling, that he was dependent on God in all 
his efforts, and that to His glory should be consecrat- 
ed every offspring of his genius. 

The mention of music leads me to notice the spe- 
cial claims which that art has upon us. All men have 
been endowed with susceptibility to its influence. 
The child is no sooner born, than the nurse begins to 
sooth it to repose by music. Through life, music is 
employed to animate the depressed, to inspire the 
timid mind with courage, to lend new wing's to de- 
votion, and to give utterance to joy or sorrow. It is 
pre-eminently the language of the heart. The un- 
derstanding gains knowledge through the eye. The 
heart is excited to emotion, through the tones falling 
on the ear. And so universal is the disposition to 
resort to music, for the purpose of either expressing 
or awakening emotion, that the great dramatist, that 
master in the science of the heart, declares that 

‘« The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus. 

Let no such man be trusted.’’ 
Well may this be said of an art which has power to 
raise the coarsest veteran to noble sentiments and 
deeds, and to inspire the rawest and most timorous 
recruit with a contempt of death. 

It is worthy of remark too, that, as the susceptibi- 
lity to no other art is so universal, so none seem§ to 
have so strong an affinity for virtue, and for the pu- 
rer and gentler affections. It is affirmed as a curious 
fact, that the natural scale of musical sounds can 
only produce good and kindly feelings, and that this 
scale must be reversed, if you would call forth sen- 
timents of a degraded or vicious character. It is 
certain that, from the fabled days of Orpheus and 
Apollo, music has always been regarded as the hand- 
maid of civilization and moral refinement. Wher- 
ever we would wake the better affections, whether 
in the sanctuary or the closet, in the school for in- 
fants or in the House of Refuge for juvenile delin- 
quents, we employ its aid. 

The Germans have a proverb, which has come down 
from Luther, that where music is not, the devil en- 
ters. As David took his harp when he would cause 
the evil spirit to depart from Saul, so the Germans 
employ it to — obduracy from the hearts of the 
depraved. In their schools for the reformation of 
youthful offenders, (and the same remark might be 
applied to those of ourown country, ) music has been 
found one of the most effectual means of inducing 
docility among the stubborn and vicious. It would 
seem that so long as any remains of humanity linger 
in the heart, it retains its susceptibility to music. 
And as proof that this music is more powerful for 
good than for evil, is it not worthy of profound con- 
sideration, that in all the intimations which the Bible 
gives us of a future world, music is associated only 
with the employments and happiness of Heaven? 

We read of no strains of music coming up from 
the regions of the lost. To associate its melodies 
and harmonies with the wailings and convulsions of 
reprobate spirits would be doing violence, as all feel, 





to our conceptions of its true character. Nothing 
could illustrate more impressively its natural con- 
nexion with our better nature. Abused, it doubtless 
may be—for which of God’s gifts is not abused?— 
but its value, when properly employed as a means of 
culture, as a source of refined pleasure, and as the 
proper aid and ally of our efforts and aspirations af- 
ter good, is clear and unquestionable. In music,” 
says Hooker, ‘‘ the very image of vice and virtue is 
perceived. Itisa thing which delighteth all ages 
and beseemeth all states—a thing as seasonable in 
grief as joy, as decent being added to actions of 
greatest solemnity, as being used when men seques- 
ter themselves from actions.”* 

So the pious Bishop Beveridge: That which I have 
found the best recreation both to my mind and body, 
whensoever either of them stands in need of it, is 
music, which exercises at once, both my body and 
soul, especially when J play myself; for then, me- 
thinks, the same motion that my hand makes upon 
the instrument, the instrument makes upon my heart. 
It calls in my spirits, composes my thoughts, delights 
my ear, recreates my mind, and so not only fits me 
for after business, but fills my heart at the present, 
with pure and useful thoughts; so that, when the mu- 
sic sounds the sweetliest in my ears, truth commonly 
flows the clearest in my mind. And hence it is that 
I find my soul is become more harmonious by bein 
accustomed so much to harmony, and adverse to a 
manners of discord, that the least jarring sounds, 
either in notes or words, seem very hash and unplea- 
sant to me.’’ 

I have spoken of the fact, that all men are more 
or less susceptible to the influence of music. It is 
also true that all can acquire the rudiments of the art. 
It has long been supposed, that in order to learn to 
sing, a child must be endowed with what is called a 
musical ear. That this, however, is an error, is evi- 
dent from experiments which have been made on the 
most extensive scale in Germany, and which are now 
repeating in this country. In Germany, almost eve- 
ry child at school, is instructed in singing, as well as 
in reading. The result is, that though in this re- 
spect, as in many others, there is a great difference 
in the natural aptitude of children, still all who can 
learn to read, can also learn to sing. It is found, 
farther, that this knowledge can be acquired with- 
out interfering with the other branches of study, and 
with evident benefit both to the disposition of the 
scholars, and the discipline of the school. A gen- 
tlemen, who in thiscountry has had more than 4000 pu- 
pilsin music,affirms that his experience gives the same 
result. The number of schools among us, in which 
music is made one of the regular branches of elemen- 
tary instruction, is already great, and is constantly 
increasing, and I have heard of no case in which, 
with proper training, every child has not been found 
capable of learning. Indeed, the fact, that among 
the ancients and in the schools of the Middle Ages, 
music was regarded as indispensable in a full course 
of education, might of itself teach us, that the preju- 
dice in question is founded in error. 

Another consideration which gives music special 
claims on our regard as a branch of culture, is, 
that the best specimens of the art are within our 
reach. It is rare, that the pupil can ever look, in 
this country, on the original works of a master, in 
painting or sculpture. We have engravings, casts, 
and other copies, but they can give us only faint 
conceptions of the artist’s design, and of his execu- 
tion hardly an idea. In written music, we have a 
transcript of the conceptions of the composer, al- 
most as complete as in written poetry, or eloquence, 
and as easy of access. 

In all these arts, however, much may be done to 
call forth and improve the taste of our people. By 
multiplying exhibitions of art; by extending patron- 
age to the native talent for painting and sculpture 
which abounds among us; by promoting effrts for 
the diffusion of a correct taste in music, and a love 
for that art, so essential in our devotions, and so use- 
ful everywhere; and, finally and especially, by in- 
troducing elementary instruction, both in music and 
drawing, into our schools, we can do much towards 
securing for our land the multiplied blessings which 
would resuit from the general love of art. 

Says a late Report of the School Committee of the 
city of Boston, when speaking of Drawing, “‘ Your 
committee cannot help remaking, as they pass, that, 
in their opinion, there is no good reason for exclud- 
ing the art of linear drawing from any liberal scheme 
of popular instruction. It has a direct tendency to 
quicken that important faculty, the faculty of obser- 
vation. It is a supplement towriting. It is in close 
alliance with geometry. It is conversant with form, 
and intimately connected with all the improvements 
in the mechanic arts. In all the mechanical, and 
many of the other employments of life, it is of high 
practical utility. Drawing, like music, is not an ac- 
complishment only; it has important uses; and if 
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music be successfully introduced into our public 
schools, your committee express the hope and the 
conviction, that drawing, souner, or later, will fol- 
low.” 

In the same report the committee observe, ‘‘ There 
are said to be at this time not far from eighty thou- 
sand common schools in this country, in which are 
to be found the people who, in coming years, will 
mould the character of this democracy. If vocal 
music were generally adopted as a branch of instruc- 
tion in these schools, it might be reasonably expect- 
ed, thatin at least two generations, we should be 
changed into a musical people. The great point to 
be considered, in reference to the introduction of vo- 
cal music into popular elementary instruction, is, 
that thereby you set in motion a mighty power which 
silently, but surely in the end, will humanize, refine 
and elevate a whole community. Music is one of 
the fine arts; it therefore deals with abstract beauty, 
and so lifts man to the source of all beauty—from 
finite to infinite, and from the world of matter to the 
world of spiritsand to God. Music is the great hand- 
maid of civilization. Whence come those traditions 
of a reverend antiquity —seditions quelled, cures 
wrought, fleets and armies governed by the force of 
song—whence that responding of rocks, woods and 
trees, to the harp of Orpheus—whence a city’s walls 
uprising beneath the wonder working touches of 
Apollo’slyre? These, it is true, are fables; yet they 
shadow forth, beneath the veil of allegory, a pro- 
found truth. They beautifully proclaim the myste- 
rious union between music, as an instrument of man’s 
civilization, and the soul of man. Prophets and 
wise men, large-minded law-givers of olden time, 
understood and acted on this truth. The ancient 
oracles were uttered in song. The laws of the Twelve 
Tables were put to music and got by heart at school. 
Minstrel and sage, are, in some languages, conver- 
tible terms. Music is allied to the highest senti- 
ments of man’s moral nature : love of God, love of 
country, love of friends. Wo to the nation in which 
these sentiments are allowed to go to decay! What 
tongue can tell the unutterable energies that reside 
in these three engines—church music, national airs, 
and fireside melodies—as means of informing and 
enlarging the mighty heart of a free people!” 





[For the Northern Laght.) 
CASH AND CREDIT. 





BY JOHN T. NORTON. 





Political economy is now called a science. Un- 
like most other sciences, however, but few of the 
principles on which it is based, are fixed and settled. 
So much, indeed, has the subject been obscured and 
confused by different and contradictory theories, that 
it is no uncommon thing to hear intelligent men, af- 
ter diligent endeavors to arrive at settled conclusions, 
confess their ignorance, and their utter inability t 
understand the complicated and widely differing 
schemes, that have from time to time been spread 
before the public. 

In saying a few words on the advantages of cash 
over credit, I shall not attempt to examine the theo- 
ries above referred to, in their connection with this 
branch of political economy. Such an examination 
would only tend to confuse what I wish to present in 
a plain and practical manner. Indeed, so clear are 
the truths in support of cash transactions under all 
circumstances, that they seem almost self-evident. 
So much error prevails, however, and so false, mis- 
taken, and ruinous, are the current opinions and 
practices, that such a view of the subject as I pro- 
pose, will not, I hope, be entirely useless. 

By cash, I mean an immediate payment for what- 
ever is purchased or sold, eitherin money or its equi- 
valent, so that no farther claim will exist, either on 
the one side or the other. By credit, I mean the 
purchasing or selling of property on mere promises 
of payment, without any express or certain apprepri- 
ation of means for so doing. 

The purpose for which this essay is designed, ren- 
ders it necessary that I shall be brief in my state- 
ments, and affords but little room for proofs and il- 
lustrations. I shall proceed, first, with an enumera- 
tion of some of the advantages of eash transactions 
to purchasers. 

he first and most obvious advantage is in the cost 
of the article purchased. As a general fact, this is 
fully equal to twice the common interest, or say 
twelve and a half per cent. To one whose earnings 
or whose income afford a mere support, this would 
equal one-eighth of said income or earnings—whilst 
to the mechanic or trader who buys to sell again, it 
would equal nearly or quite the whole of the nett 
profits of his sales. To this may be added the sav- 
ing of time, much of which invaluable treasure, 
worth indeed, infinitely more than money, is inevita- 


The next advantage is security against excess in 
expenditure, overtrading in business, and hazardous 
speculations. The tendency to these errors, whilst 
credit is frec, is almost universal. How many indi- 
viduals and families are thus led into habits of life 
which they are unable to sustain, and the result is 
disappointment, if not disgrace! How many me- 
chanics, n.erchants, and farmers are tempted to con- 
tract engagements which they cannot fulfill, from 
the evil effects of which they never recover! And 
how many of all classes are led into unjustifiable 
speculations, which end in irretrievable ruin! He 
who pays for every thing and owes nothing, can 
hardly fall into these errors. 

Again—the cash principle guards one almost 
wholly against sudden changes and reverses. Could 
this principle be generally adopted, the changes and 
reverses now so common, would be almost wholly 
unknown. Indeed, they are now nearly or quite un- 
felt and unknown by those who steadily pursue this 
principle, except in the increased advantages their 
position affords them during periods of general dis- 
aster. 

The cash payer is free from the anxiety insepara- 
bly connected with credit. The debtor who has not 
the means in hand, or certainly within his control, to 
meet his engagements, is subject to an anxiety by no 
means favorable to happiness, or to improvement in 
mind, body, or estate. The cash payer knows, too, 
at all times, the exact state of his affairs, and is in 
no way liable to do injustice to his fellow men, from 
inability to pay his just dues. 

The cash payer, and he alone, is truly independ- 
ent. Whatever he possesses is his own, without any 
incumbrance or drawback; whilst no one can feel 
that the food he eats, the coat he wears, or the house 
he lives in are truly his own, until they are paid for. 
Not only the cash payer’s possessions, but kis opin- 
ions, his actions are his own, subject to no man’s 
will or caprice. In the words of a recent poet 


“ He looks the whole world in the face 
For he owes not any man;’’ 


whilst unerring wisdom declares that “ the borrower 
is servant to the lender.”’ 

Again—the cash payer encourages no false expec- 
tations in his family or others, by the possession of 
property unpaid for. He can expend for himself or 
family, or, if charitably disposed, he can give to ob- 
jects of benevolence without injustice to any one. 
And then, above all, he can die without the reproach- 
ful consideration that his affairs are embarrassed, and 
that he will leave his family a legacy of perplexity 
and perhaps disgrace. 

One other consideration I will name, and by no 
means the least, in favor of cash payments, viz: they 
promote integrity of character. The man who con- 
tracts debts that he finds it difficult or inconvenient 
to pay, is often strongly tempted wholly to get rid of 
aying them. This is true to a lamentable extent in 
our country; whole communities and even states, 
having been led to forget their obligations to credi- 
tors. 

I will next enumerate a few particulars applicable 
to those who sell for cash. 

And first, as in the case of those who buy for cash, 
there is a direct pecunia:, .. ntage. He who sells 
wholly for cash, can afford to dispose of his property 
on more favorable terms to purchasers, and yet ata 
better profit, as his expenses are less and there is no 
drawback for losses. He in general too, buys for 
cash, and consequently at less prices; and in case 
of depreciation in the value of property, he can bet- 
ter bear it. 

The next consideration is the trouble, expense and 
loss of time, inseparable from sales on a credit, all 
of which are avoided by those who sell for cash. In 
large trading establishments, the whole time of one 
partner, and of one or more clerks, is often entirely 
occupied with the outstandingaccounts. In smaller 
concerns, the attention is constantly diverted from 
useful and profitable employments by writing up ac- 
counts, collecting debts, &. Lawsuits and misun- 
derstandings, too, are some of the direct results of 
credit sales. 

The most important consideration, however, in fa- 
vor of cash sales is, the entire uncertainty of sales on 
a credit. Open book accounts are proverbially un- 
certain. No dependence whatever can be placed on 
them by those who have engagements to meet. Va- 
rious expedients have been resorted to, in order to 
insure promptness in payments, such as notes at 
banks, acceptances, &Xc. But these too, have, ina 
considerable degree, failed to insure the object. 
The result is, and the truth is undeniable, that the 
greater number of those who sell on a credit, whether 
merchants, manufacturers, or mechanics, and more 
espcially if they buy on a credit, sooner or later meet 
with ruin. Those who do not, are so few as to form 





It would be easy to illustrate all these particulars 
by examples. Every one can, however, find con- 
firmation all around him, if not in his own experi- 
ence. They are alike applicable to all pursuits and 
to all classes; but especially to the laboring part of 
the community. If any one thing more than others 
tends to keep a day-laborer or working-man poor, 
(aside from vicious habits,) it is the credit system. 
As a general remark, the moment such an one, in 
whatever pursuit, commences living in advance of 
his earnings, or obtaining his necessary supplies on a 
credit, his fate is sealed. He will probably never 
better his condition. For aside from the depressing 
and discouraging influence of being always in debt, 
and being often compelled to labor disadvantageous- 
ly to himself, for those to whom he is indebted, he 
must necessarily pay more for whatever he purchases. 
No one could afford to sell him provisions or proper- 
ty any kind on as favorable terms as he could for’ 
cash. 

The farmers too, that largest and most important 
class, are great sufferers by this system. The prac- 
tice of obtaining supplies for his family, in anticipa- 
tion of his crops, is full of harm. e increased 
price of all he buys, the tendency to purchase more 
than he ought to do, and the disadvantage under 
which he is often compelled to dispose of his pro- 
ducts, are amongst the evils to which he is subject. 
Then the failure of crops for a single year, or a great 
depreciation in prices, to which a prevailing credit 
system constantly exposes him, often loads him with 
a debt from which he can never extricate himself. 
As his embarrassments increase, his disadvantages 
accumulate. He struggles against the current with 
continually weakening powers, until he sinks in de- 
spair. This is the history of thousands and thou- 
sands of our farmers. 

But it will be said, that ‘‘ credit quickens indus- 
try,’’ and “ encourages enterprise.”’ 

‘* Credit quickens industry ,’’ as alcohol stimulates 
the bodily energies, and with the same result, viz: 
prostration in the end. It leads men to undertake 
injudicious and hazardous enterprises—it diverts la- 
bor from its natural channels—it gives a fictitious 
value to property—the evil increases! the bubble 
bursts! and what disappointment to individuals ? 
What loss to the country! Credit “ encourages en- 
terprise ”’ in individuals, by inducing them to leave 
the paths of steady industry, and the guidance of 
prudence, and then embarking them on an ocean of 
uncertainty, without chart, compass or anchor! 
Now and then, a favorable gale wafts the adventurer 
to the desired haven. But how many in the mean 
time are involved in irretrievable ruin. Is it wise 
to promote a system so full of hazard, when its oppo- 
site is so safe and ordinarily so sure in its results? 
The one is a lottery, a game of chance—the other is 
natural and just, and has all the certainty that can 
attend any pursuit in life. 

The cash system, as defined in the beginning, be- 
ing the best and only safe one for individuals, is the 
only one that should in any way be encouraged by 
the government of the country; for whatever is best 
for the people individually, is best for the whole. 
Any action by the government, therefore, which tends 
to promote a system of credit, or whatever tends to 
excess, should be steadily avoided. A credit on du- 
ties at the custom-house, for instance, encourages 
undue importations. A high tariff leads individuals 
to enter largely into the manufacture of those goods 
upon which large duties are imposed. Every exer- 
tion is made, money borrowed, extravagant expen- 
ditures incurred, and when a reaction takes place, 
as it surely will, for high duties never raise the prices 
of goods in proportion to the increased rate, and 
moreover will never long be submitted to by the peo- 
ple, ruin ensues. So, too, with any action by which 
an excessive price for wheat or cotton shall be ob- 
tained—the advantage is only temporary—the reac - 
tion in the end will surely be in full proportion to the 
excessive advance; and, indeed, worse, because the 
equilibrium once disturbed in such vast concerns, the 
natural course of things is not soon resumed. 

Not only should the government avoid steadily 
every thing calculated to eiver! labor from its natu- 
ral channels, and well tried ways, as well as all un- 
due stimulants to enterprise, but men of —— 
and of influence every where s)ould do so likewise. 
Let industry and enterprise be free—let no undue 
advantage be given to any one—let the road to 
wealth be open to all alike, no one having any privi- 
lege save such as his industry, his enterprise and his 
character afford him. A course of undue stimulants 
and encouragements must inevitably sooner or later, 
as has already been said, result in disaster. What- 
ever edifice is erected, no matter how high it tower, 
nor how fair its proportions, except the foundation be 
sure, it must fall to ruin. The whole history of the 
financial concerns of our country, as connected with 
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masters until the completion of their proper time; 
while the average term for which they were impris- 
oned was, in the case of those who had served out 
their time, not quite four years; whereas, in case of 
those who ran away, it was more than five years. 
Similar facts might be multiplied to almost any ex- 
tent, and they show that this kind of education is 
truly of the last importance. Among the ancients, 
the parent who neglected to give his son a trade was 
deemed to have forfeited in his old age, a claim upon 
that son for support; and by the law of Solon, which 
enforced it most strenuously in ordinary cases, this 
claim was expressly dispensed with, when the parent 
had been delinquent in this matter. 

4. The state of our country, and the character of 
the age, call loudly for a more elegant and humaniz- 
ing culture. In the habits of a people, few things 
have a more important influence, for good or evil, 
than the use they make of leisure. Some relief from 
labor men must have; something to vary the m_ no- 
tony of life, and restore the mind to a sense of its 
elasticity. If this relief be not afforded by innocent 
and improving recreations, it will be sought for in 
sensual indulgence. In our country it is peculiarly 
so. The ardour with which men engage here in bu- 
siness, they carry to their pleasures; and, in the ab- 
sence of higher sources of exhilaration, they rush to 
the gaming-table, and, above all, to the intoxicating 
cup. The contrast, in this respect, between our peo- 
ple, and those of countries in which the fine arts are 
eget cultivated, is most striking and instructive. 

ake Germany, for example. There, the people 
have access to ardent spirits as well as wine; moral 
restraints are not more powerful than with us; and 
yet, in many provinces, drunkenness is almost un- 
known. !t will not be easy to find an explanation 
for this fact, except in the prevalence, throughout 
the same provinces, of a taste for music and other 
arts; a taste which has been developed by culture, 
and in which all the people, from the highest to the 
lowest, find an inexhaustible resource. Efforts to 
avert the progress of intemperance are doubtless 
most necessary and important, and they are eminent- 
ly worthy of encouragement; but, to be permanently 
useful, they should be coupled with measures to sup- 
ply. from higher and purer sources, the exhilaration 
which men, when at leisure, always require. If the 
mind of the reclaimed drunkard be left to brood over 
vacancy, we must not be surprised that he returns to 
his cups; nor must we wonder that so many, who are 
now forming habits of indulgence, decline surren- 


dering their pleasures, when they are offered no sub- 


stitute. In order to effect a lasting change in the 
habits of the people, we must raise and purify their 
tastes. Hence the importance of libraries, of asso- 
ciations for mutual improvement, and of every insti- 
tution which proposes the diffusion of knowledge. 

The fine arts, however, have one advantage which 
can hardly be claimed for books. As-things now 
stand, each one reads such a book as gratifies his 
own taste, oras may be thrown in his way by chance, 
or by the design of others. The consequence is, 
that the reading of many men only contributes to 
strengthen their lower propensities. This can hardly 
be the case with the fine arts. Their productions are 
more limited in their range, and are exposed to more 
general scrutiny. Among a people too, who have 
such notions of decorum as prevail with us, these arts 
can hardly venture to appeal, openly and directly, to 
our worst passions. 

There is another benefit to be anticipated in our 
country, from the cultivation of a taste for the arts, 
to which I will advert in this connexion. Foreign 
travellers have complained of the American people, 
that they rarely have leisure, and that, when they 
have, they know not how to enjoy it. There is 
some truth in the remark. We are eminently a 
working people. Part of this industry results, no 
doubt, from our condition, and from the powerful in- 
citements to enterprise, afforded by a young and 
prosperous country. Part of it, however, seems to 
result from the impatience of rest. Not a few of the 
rash adventures and ruinous speculations, by which 
we have distinguished ourselves of late, had their 
origin in a love of excitement, and in our aversion 
to being without employment. A partial remedy for 
this evil, might be found by diffusing a taste for the 
elegant and ornamental arts. These arts would fur- 
nish that moderate and agreeable excitement which 
is so desirable in the intervalsof labor. They would 
tranquilize in some degree, the minds which have 
been agitated by business, and would dispose them 
to seek more frequent relief from its cares, and to 
plunge with less haste into new, hazardous, and anx- 
ious undertakings. They would teach us all, that 
there is a time for rest and refreshment as well as for 
exertion; and that the one may conduce as well as 
the other, not only to ourenjoymentand dignity, but 
also to our permanent prosperity in business. 

It may be alleged, ty way of objection, that the 





arts are liable to abuse, and that they have sometimes 
been enlisted in the service of vice and licentious- 
ness. This is doubtless true of art, as it is of litera- 
ture. But in regard to the latter, we encourage men 
to cultivate it, and we give them access to books of 
all kinds, because we are confident that with a fair 
field, truth and right must ultimately triumph. So 
we would encourage the arts, because we believe 
that the natural affinities of the human mind will, in 
the end, secure a preference for works conceived in 
a pure taste; and that in our country, this would at 
once be the case, so far as moral considerations are 
involved. It must be remembered, that the noblest 
efforts of art have been made in the service of virtue 
and religion. History shows that the wing of fancy 
has always drooped when she attempted to soar ina 
sensual or misanthropic mood. At such seasons she 
cannot gaze upon the unveiled sun; her visions are 
dim and earthly; they do violence to truth and na- 
ture, and are soon consigned to merited obscurity. 

Among a volatile and dissipated people, the arts 
would doubtless be rendered subservient to amuse- 
ment and licentious indulgence. It would be at the 
expense, however, of their highest excellence. On 
the other hand, among a grave people, charged with 
serious Cares, they would be likely to take a different 
type, and contribute, as music has always done in 
Germany since the days of Luther, to the refinement 
of taste, and the strengthening of moral feeling. 
The greatest composers of that land have consecrat- 
ed their genius to the service of religion. Haydn, 
whose memory is so honored, was deeply religious. 
His Oratorio of the Creation was produced, as he 
himself tells us, at a time when he was much in 
prayer. In writing musical scores, he was accus- 
tomed toplace, both at the beginning and at the close 
of each one, a Latin motto, expressive of his pro- 
found feeling, that he was dependent on God in all 
his efforts, and that to His glory should be consecrat- 
ed every offspring of his genius. 

The mention of music leads me to notice the spe- 
cial claims which that art has uponus. Allmen have 
been endowed with susceptibility to its influence. 
The child is no sooner born, than the nurse begins to 
sooth it to repose by music. Through life, music is 
employed to animate the depressed, to inspire the 
timid mind with courage, to lend new wing's to de- 
votion, and to give utterance to joy or sorrow. It is 
pre-eminently the language of the heart. The un- 
derstanding gains knowledge through the eye. The 
heart is excited to emotion, through the tones falling 
on the ear. And so universal is the disposition to 
resort to music, for the purpose of either expressing 
or awakening emotion, that the great dramatist, that 
master in the science of the heart, declares that 

‘¢ The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus. 

Let no such man be trusted.’’ 
Well may this be said of an art which has power to 
raise the coarsest veteran to noble sentiments and 
deeds, and to inspire the rawest and most timorous 
recruit with a contempt of death. 

It is worthy of remark too, that, as the susceptibi- 
lity to no other art is so universal, so none seem§ to 
have so strong an affinity for virtue, and for the pu- 
rer and gentler affections. It is affirmed as a curious 
fact, that the natural scale of musical sounds can 
only produce good and kindly feelings, and that this 
scale must be reversed, if you would call forth sen- 
timents of a degraded or vicious character. It is 
certain that, from the fabled days of Orpheus and 
Apollo, music has always been regarded as the hand- 
maid of civilization and moral refinement. Wher- 
ever we would wake the better affections, whether 
in the sanctuary or the closet, in the school for in- 
fants or in the House of Refuge for juvenile delin- 
quents, we employ its aid. 

The Germans have a proverb, which has come down 
from Luther, that where music is not, the devil en- 
ters. As David took his harp when he would cause 
the evil spirit to depart from Saul, so the Germans 
employ it to expel obduracy from the hearts of the 
depraved. In their schools for the reformation of 
youthful offenders, (and the same remark might be 
applied to those of ourown country, ) music has been 
found one of the most effectual means of inducin 
docility among the stubborn and vicious. It woul 
seem that so long as any remains of humanity linger 
in the heart, it retains its susceptibility to music. 
And as proof that this music is more powerful for 
good than for evil, is it not worthy of profound con- 
sideration, that in all the intimations which the Bible 
gives us of a future world, music is associated only 
with the employments and happiness of Heaven? 

We read of no strains of music coming up from 
the regions of the lost. To associate its melodies 
and harmonies with the wailings and convulsions of 
reprobate spirits would be doing violence, as all feel, 





to our conceptions of its true character. Nothing 
could illustrate more impressively its natural con- 
nexion with our better nature. Abused, it doubtless 
may be—for which of God’s gifts is not abused?— 
but its value, when properly employed as a means of 
culture, as a source of refined pleasure, and as the 
proper aid and ally of our efforts and aspirations af- 
ter good, is clear and unquestionable. ‘‘ In music,” 
says Hooker, ‘‘ the very image of vice and virtue is 
perceived. Itisa thing which delighteth all ages 
and beseemeth all states—a thing as seasonable in 
grief as joy, as decent being added to actions of 
greatest solemnity, as being used when men seques- 
ter themselves from actions.’? 

So the pious Bishop Beveridge: That which I have 
found the best recreation both to my mind and body, 
whensoever either of them stands in need of it, is 
music, which exercises at once, both my body and 
soul, especially when I play myself; for then, me- 
thinks, the same motion that my hand makes upon 
the instrument, the instrument makes upon my heart. 
It calls in my spirits, composes my thoughts, delights 
my ear, recreates my mind, and so not only fits me 
for after business, but fills my heart at the present, 
with pure and useful thoughts; so that, when the mu- 
sic sounds the sweetliest in my ears, truth commonly 
flows the clearest in my mind. And hence i* is that 
I find my soul is become more harmonious by bein 
accustomed so much to harmony, and adverse to a 
manners of discord, that the least jarring sounds, 
either in notes or words, seem very hash and unplea- 
sant to me.”’ 

I have spoken of the fact, that all men are more 
or less susceptible to the influence of music. It is 
also true that all can acquire the rudiments of the art. 
It has long been supposed, that in order to learn to 
sing, a child must be endowed with what js called a 
musical ear. That this, however, is an error, is evi- 
dent from experiments which have been made on the 
most extensive scale in Germany, and which are now. 
repeating in thiscountry. In Germany, almost eve- 
ry child at school, is instructed in singing, as well as 
in reading. The result is, that though in this re- 
spect, as in many others, there is a great difference 
in the natural aptitude of children, still all who can 
learn to read, can also learn to sing. It is found, 
farther, that this knowledge can be acquired with- 
out interfering with the other branches of study, and 
with evident benefit both to the disposition of the 
scholars, and the discipline of the school. A gen- 
tlemen, who in this country has had more than 4000 pu- 
pilsin music,affirms that his experience gives the same 
result. The number of schools among us, in which 
music is made one of the regular branches of elemen- 
tary instruction, is already great, and is constantly 
increasing, and J have heard of no case in which, 
with proper training, every child has not been found 
capable of learning. Indeed, the fact, that among 
the ancients and in the schools of the Middle Ages, 
music was regarded as indispensable in a full course 
of education, might of itself teach us, that the preju- 
dice in question is founded in error. 

Another consideration which gives music special 
claims on our regard as a branch of culture, is, 
that the best specimens of the art are within our 
reach. It is rare, that the pupil can ever look, in 
this country, on the original works of a master, in 
painting or sculpture. We have engravings, casts, 
and other copies, but they can give us only faint 
conceptions of the artist’s design, and of his execu- 
tion hardly an idea. In written music, we have a 
transcript of the conceptions of the composer, al- 
most as complete as in written poetry, or eloquence, 
and as easy of access. 

In all these arts, however, much may be done to 
call forth and improve the taste of our people. By 
multiplying exhibitions of art; by extending patron- 
age to the native talent for painting and sculpture 
which abounds among us; by promoting efforts for 
the diffusion of a correct taste in music, and a love 
for that art, so essential in our devotions, and so use- 
ful everywhere; and, finally and especially, by in- 
troducing elementary instruction, both in music and 
drawing, into our schools, we can do much towards 
securing for our land the multiplied blessings which 
would resuit from the general love of art. 

Says a late Report of the School Committee of the 
city of Boston, when speaking of Drawing, ‘‘ Your 
committee cannot help remaking, as they pass, th.!, 
in their opinion, there is no good reason for exclud- 
ing the art of linear drawing from any liberal scheme 
of popular instruction. It has a direct tendency to 
quicken that important faculty, the faculty of obser- 
vation. It is a supplement towriting. It is in close 
alliance with geometry. It is conversant with form, 
and intimately connected with all the improvements 
in the mechanic arts. In all the mechanical, and 
many of the other employments of life, it is of high 
practical utility. Drawing, like music, is not an ac- 
complishment only; it has important uses; and if 
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music be successfully introduced into our public 
schools, your committee express the hope and the 
conviction, that drawing, souner, or later, will fol- 
low.” 
In the same report the committee observe, ‘‘ There 
are said to be at this time not far from eighty thou- 
sand common schools in this country, in which are 
to be found the people who, in coming years, will 
mould the character of this democracy. If vocal 
music were generally adopted as a branch of instruc- 
tion in these schools, it might be reasonably expect- 
ed, that in at least two generations, we should be 
changed into a musical people. The great pint to 
be considered, in reference to the introduction of vo- 
cal music into popular elementary instruction, is, 
that thereby you set in motion a mighty power which 
silently, but surely inthe end, will humanize, refine 
and elevate a whole community. Music is one of 
the fine arts; it therefore deals with abstract beauty, 
and so lifts man to the source of all beauty—from 
finite to infinite, and from the world of matter to the 
world of spiritsand to God. Music is the great hand- 
maid of civilization. Whence come those traditions 
of a reverend antiquity—seditions quelled, cures 
wrought, fleets and armies governed by the force of 
song—whence that responding of rocks, woods and 
trees, to the harp of Orpheus—whence a city’s walls 
uprising beneath the wonder working touches of 
Apollo’slyre? These, it is true, are fables; yet they 
shadow forth, beneath the veil of allegory, a pro- 
found truth. They beautifully proclaim myste- 
rious union between music, as an instrument of man’s 
civilization, and the soul of man. Prophets and 
wise men, large-minded law-givers of olden time, 
understood and acted on this truth. The ancient 
oracles were uttered in song. The laws of the Twelve 
Tables were put to music and got by heart at school. 
Minstrel and sage, are, in some languages, conver- 
tible terms. Music is allied to the highest senti- 
ments of man’s moral nature : love of God, love of 
country, love of friends. Wo to the nation in which 
these sentiments are allowed to go to decay! What 
tongue can tell the unutterable energies that reside 
in these three engines—church music, national airs, 
and fireside melodies—as means of informing and 
enlarging the mighty heart of a free people!” 





[For the Northern Léght.} 
CASH AND CREDIT. 





BY JOHN T. NORTON. 





Political economy is now called a science. Un- 
like most other sciences, however, but few of the 
principles on which it is based, are fixed and settled. 
So much, indeed, has the subject been obscured and 
confused by different and contradictory theories, that 
it is no uncommon thing to hear intelligent men, af- 
ter diligent endeavors to arrive at settled conclusions, 
confess their ignorance, and their utter inability t 
understand the complicated and widely differing 
schemes, that have from time to time been spread 
before the public. 

In saying a few words on the advantages of cash 
over credit, I shall not attempt to examine the theo- 
ries above referred to, in their connection with this 
branch of political economy. Such an examination 
would only tend to confuse what I wish to present in 
a plain and practical manner. Indeed, so clear are 
the truths in support of cash transactions under all 
circumstances, that they seem almost self-evident. 
So much error prevails, however, and so false, mis- 
taken, and ruinous, are the current opinions and 
practices, that such a view of the subject as I pro- 
pose, will not, I hope, be entirely useless. 

By cash, I mean an immediate payment for what- 
ever is purchased or sold, either in money or its equi- 
valent, so that no farther claim will exist, either on 
the one side or the other. By credit, I mean the 
purchasing or selling of property on mere promises 
of payment, without any express or certain apprepri- 
ation of means for so doing. 

The purpose for which this essay is designed, ren- 
ders it necessary that I shall be brief in my state- 
ments, and affords but little room for proofs and il- 
lustrations. I shall proceed, first, with an enumera- 
tion of some of the advantages of.cash transactions 
to purchasers. 

The first and most obvious advantage is in the cost 
of the article purchased. As a general fact, this is 
fully equal to twice the common interest, or say 
twelve and a half per cent. To one whose earnings 
or whose income afford a mere support, this would 
equal one-eighth of said income or earnings—whilst 
to the mechanic or trader who buys to sell again, it 
would equal nearly or quite the whole of the nett 
profits of his sales. To this may be added the sav- 
ing of time, much of which invaluable treasure, 
worth indeed, infinitely more than money, is inevita- 
bly lost in providing for, and making payments. 


The next advantage is security against excess in 
expenditure, overtrading in business, and hazardous 
speculations. The tendency to these errors, whilst 
credit is fret, is almost universal. How many indi- 
viduals and families are thus led into habits of life 
which they are unable to sustain, and the result is 
disappointment, if not disgrace! How many me- 
chanics, merchants, and farmers are tempted to con- 
tract engagements which they cannot fulfill, from 
the evil effects of which they never recover! And 
how many of all classes are led into unjustifiable 
speculations, which end in irretrievable ruin! He 
who pays for every thing and owes nothing, can 
hardly fall into these errors. 

mame cash principle guards one almost 
wholly against sudden changes and reverses. Could 
this principle be generally adopted, the changes and 
reverses now so common, would be almost wholly 
unknown. Indeed, they are now nearly or quite un- 
felt and unknown by those who steadily pursue this 
principle, except in the increased advantages their 
position affords them during periods of general dis- 
aster. 

The cash payer is free from the anxiety insepara- 
bly connected with credit. The debtor who has not 
the means in hand, or certainly within his control, to 
meet his engagements, is subject to an anxiety by no 
means favorable to happiness, or to improvement in 
mind, body, or estate. The cash payer knows, too, 
at all times, the exact state of his affairs, and is in 
no way liable to do injustice to his fellow men, from 
inability to pay his just dues. 

The cash payer, and he alone, is truly independ- 
ent. Whatever he possesses is his own, without any 
incumbrance or drawback; whilst no one can feel 
that the food he eats, the coat he wears, or the house 
he lives in are truly his own, until they are paid for. 
Not only the cash payer’s possessions, but his opin- 
ions, his actions are his own, subject to no man’s 
will or caprice. In the words of a recent poet 


“ He looks the whole world in the face 
For he owes not any man;’’ 


whilst unerring wisdom declares that ‘“ the borrower 
is servant to the lender.”’ 

Again—the cash payer encourages no false expec- 
tations in his family or others, by the possession of 
property unpaid for. He can expend for himself or 
family, or, if charitably disposed, he can give to ob- 
jects of benevolence without injustice to any one. 
And then, above all, he can die without the reproach- 
ful consideration that his affairs are embarrassed, and 
that he will leave his family a legacy of perplexity 
and perhaps disgrace. 

One other consideration I will name, and by no 
means the least, in favor of cash payments, viz: they 
promote integrity of character. The man who con- 
tracts debts that he finds it difficult or inconvenient 
to pay, is often strongly tempted wholly to get rid of 
aying them. This is true to a lamentable extent in 
our country; whole communities and even states, 
having been led to forget their obligations to credi- 
tors. 

I will next enumerate a few particulars applicable 
to those who sell for cash. 

And first, as in the case of those who buy for cash, 
there is a direct pecuniary advantage. He who sells 
wholly for cash, can afford to dispose of his property 
on more favorable terms to purchasers, and yet at a 
better profit, as his expenses are less and there is no 
drawback for losses. He in general too, buys for 
cash, and consequently at less prices; and in case 
of depreciation in the value of property, he can bet- 
ter bear it. 

The next consideration is the trouble, expense and 
loss of time, inseparable from sales on a credit, all 
of which are avoided by those who sell for cash. In 
large trading establishments, the whole time of one 
partner, and of one or more clerks, is often entirely 
occupied with the outstandingaccounts. In smaller 
concerns, the attention is constantly diverted from 
useful and profitable employments by writing up ac- 
counts, collecting debts, &. Lawsuits and misun- 
derstandings, too, are some of the direct results of 
credit sales. 

The most important consideration, however, in fa- 
vor of cash sales is, the entire uncertainty of sales on 
acredit. Open book accounts are proverbially un- 
certain. No dependence whatever can be placed on 
them by those who have engagements to meet. Va- 
rious expedients have been resorted to, in order to 
insure promptness in payments, such as notes at 
banks, acceptances, &c. But these too, have, ina 
considerable degree, failed to insure the object. 
The result is, and the truth is undeniable, that the 
greater number of those who sell on acredit, whether 
merchants, manufacturers, or mechanics, and more 
espcially if they buy on a credit, sooner or later meet 
with ruin. Those who do not, are so few as to form 





It would be easy to illustrate all these particulars 
by examples. Every one can, however, find con- 
firmation all around him, if not in his own experi- 
ence. They are alike applicable to all pursuits and 
to all classes; but especially to the laboring part of 
the community. If any one thing more than others 
tends to keep a oadahenee or working-man poor, 
(aside from vicious habits,) it is the credit system. 
As a general remark, the moment such an one, in 
whatever pursuit, commences living in advence of 
his earnings, or obtaining his necessary supplies on a 
credit, his fate is sealed. He will probably never 
better his condition. For aside from the depressing 
and discouraging influence of being always in debt, 
and being often compelled to labor disadvantageous- 
ly to himself, for those to whom he is indebted, he 
must necessarily pay more for whatever he purchases. 
No one could afford to sell him provisions or proper- 
ty “4 any kind on as favorable terms as he could for 
cash. 

The farmers too, that largest and most important 
class, are great sufferers by this system. The prac- 
tice of obtaining supplies for his a hy anticipa- 
tion of his crops, is full of harm. e increased 
price of all he buys, the yey | to purchase more 
than he ought to do, and the disadvantage under 
which he is often compelled to dispose of his pro- 
ducts, are amongst the evils to which he is subject. 
Then the failure of crops for a single year, or a great 
depreciation in prices, to which a prevailing credit 
system constantly exposes him, often loads him with 
a debt from which he can never extricate himself. 
As his embarrassments increase, his disadvantages 
accumulate. He struggles against the current with 
continually weakening powers, until he sinks in de- 
spair. This is the history of thousands and thou- 
sands of our farmers. 

But it will be said, that ‘‘ credit quickens indus- 
try,’’ and “ encourages enterprise.”’ 

‘* Credit quickens industry,” as alcohol stimulates 
the bodily energies, and with the same result, viz: 
prostration in the end. It leads men to undertake | 
injudicious and hazardous enterprises—it diverts la- | 
bor from its natural channels—it gives a fictitious | 
value to property—the evil increases! the bubble 
bursts! and what disappointment to individuals ? 
What loss to the country! Credit “‘ encourages en- 
terprise ’’ in individuals, by inducing them to leave | 
the paths of steady industry, and the guidance of 
prudence, and then embarking them on an ocean of | 
uncertainty, without chart, compass or anchor! 
Now and then, a favorable gale wafts the adventurer | 
to the desired haven. But how many in the mean | 
time are involved in irretrievable ruin. Is it wise | 
to promote a system so full of hazard, when its oppo- 
site is so safe and ordinarily so sure in its results? 
The one is a lottery, a game of chance—the other is | 

' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


natural and just, and has all the certainty that can 
attend any pursuit in life. 

The cash system, as defined in the beginning, be- 
ing the best and only safe one for individuals, is the 
only one that should in any way be encouraged by 
the government of the country; for whatever is best 
for the people individually, is best for the whole. 
Any action by the government, therefore, which tends 
to promote a system of credit, or whatever tends to 
excess, should be steadily avoided. A credit on du- 
ties at the custom-house, for instance, encourages 
undue importations. A high tariff leads individuals 
to enter largely into the manufacture of those goods 
upon which large duties are imposed. Every exer- 
tion is made, money borrowed, extravagant expen- 
ditures incurred, and when a reaction takes place, 
as it surely will, for high duties never raise the prices 
of goods in proportion to the increased rate, and 
moreover will never long be submitted to by the peo- 
ple, ruin ensues. So, too, with any action by which 
an excessive price for wheat or cotton shall be ob- | . 
tained—the alvesinge is only temporary—the reac- | 
tion in the end will surely be in full proportion to the | 
excessive advance; and, indeed, worse, because the | 
equilibrium once disturbed in such vast concerns, the | 
natural course of things is not soon resumed. 

Not only should the government avoid steadily | 
every thing calculated to divert labor from its natu- 
ral channels, and well tried ways, as well as all un- 
due stimulants to enterprise, but men of —— 
and of influence every where should do so likewise. | 
Let industry and enterprise be free—let no undue 
advantage be given to any one—let the road to 
wealth be open to all alike, no one having any privi- 
lege save such as his industry, his enterprise and his 
character afford him. A course of undue stimulants 
and encouragements must inevitably sooner or later, 
as has already been said, result in disaster. What- 
ever edifice is erected, no matter how high it tower, 
nor how fair its proportions, except the foundation be 
sure, it must fall to ruin. The whole history of the 
financial concerns of our country, as connected with 
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all confirm this. The policy of the country has not 
vnly been stimulating, but unsteady. Commerce, 
manufactures and agriculture, each in their turn, have 
suffered; and our existing difficulties and derange- 
ments have their origin solely in these causes. 

I am aware, that to effect exchanges between in- 
dividuals, and between different parts of the country 
and different nations, as well as to transmit the pro- 
ceeds of sales of property, and to convey money from 
place to place, a circulating medium, or representa- 
tion of money, something besides gold and silver, is 
indispensable. So also is confidence in individuals 
H acting as agents. Cash, however, or its equivalent, 
being the governing principle, and credit merely an 
exception, care would be taken, both by individuals 
and governments, that whatever professed to be the 
representative of money, or of property, should in- 
deed and in truth beso. Breaches of trust would be 
rare—the opportunities for fraud and temptations 
thereto much fewer—integrity, uprightness and 
promptitude would be indispensable in order to gain 
the public confidence. In short, could the princi- 
ples and policy here advocated become general in 
this country, in connection with our unequalled ad- 
vantages in other respects, we might go steadily on 
in the paths of prosperity and honor, rising higher 
and higher amongst the nations of the earth. 

Farmington, Conn., Jan. 3, 1843. 





{For the Northern Light.) 
POLITICAL ECONOMY AS A SCIENCE. 





BY THEODOTUS BURWELL. 





Tue writer has read with care and considerable 
interest the discussions which have appeared in the 
Northern Light, under the head of political science, 
from the commencement of that periodial. He has 
also read a reasonable amount of the speeches in 
congress and newspaper editoricals on the subjects 
of tariff and free trade for several years past, and is, 
on the whole, satisfied that but comparatively little 
progress is to be made in enlightening public opinion 
on these subjects, until political economy is wellac- 
credited as one of the certain sciences; whose gene- 
ral principles, when fully developed, are to remain 
undisputed and indisputable. Indeed it is already 
accredited as a science with intelligent men, who 
have turned their attention to the subject unconnect- 
ed with party politics; and among such men it is be- 
lieved, there can be no controversy as to its general 
conclusions. But the difficulty is, that it is not 
known to the public as a science in the sense that as- 
tronomy, medicine and other certain sciences are. 
Of these latter, intelligent men do not consider them- 
selves at liberty to judge until they have studied with 
care the elements of which they consist. The truth 
is, political economy as a science is, in public esti- 
mation, about where astronomy was in the days of 
Copernicus, where medicine was a century and a 
half ago, or chemistry somewhat less than a century 
past. The settled principles of these several sci- 
ences had then no authority over the public mind. 
The learned clergy in the days of Copernicus did not 
hesitate to assert that the sun revolved around the 
earth because it appeared to do so, nor to contradict 
the conclusions of science, because those conclusions 
were inconsistent with their own partial views. So 
with reference to philosophical conclusions upon all 
subjects; wherever those conclusions contradicted 
the preconceived notions or prejudices of men, they 
never hesitated to avoid their influence by ascribing 
the effects produced to sustain the positions assumed, 
to any other cause than the true one. Besides, many 
men who claim to reason well, are ever discovering 
the relation of cause and effect, in the mere coinci- 
dence of events, without looking with sufficient cau- 
tion to see whether the events are not the results of 
diverse causes, instead of one being the cause of the 
other. 

The force of these remarks may be seen by refe- 
rence to some of the statements of Mr. Lippincott in 
the October No. of the Northern Light, and particu- 
larly to that where it is said, ‘‘ There is not the least 
danger but that we shall always import enough, but 
the great danger is of importing too much, and more 
than the amount foreign countries will take of our 
products to pay for, as the experience of all who un- 
derstand this subject must attest,’ &c. Again: 
« Experience has also proved, that when our tariff 
rates of duties have been high, imports have been 
the largest, because then our country has been pros- 
perous.”’ &c. Mabe 

Now, this whole sentence is directly opposed to 
one of the first principles of political economy, which 
is, that no nation can buy and pay for more than it 
sells. I would ask the writer of that article a ques- 
tion, which has indeed been a thousand times asked 
before, and never answered by the advocates of a 
high tariff; how can this country import and pay for 




















more products than it exports? Will he say, what 
is in fact said in the same article, that the foreign 
country will refuse our products and demand our 
specie. Then, I ask, where shall our specie come 
from, but from the same or some other country in 
exchange for our products? Perhaps he may an- 
swer, we cannot procure a supply of specie from the 
same or any other country; then, surely, we must 
dig it from our own mines, or the trade must cease. 
If, however, we produce the specie by our own in- 
dustry, wherein does it differ from any other pro- 
duct ! 

Without intending to make any invidious compari- 
son, I cannot avoid observing some analogy between 
the methods of reasoning by which men arrive at 
such conclusions a3 the one here controverted, and 
that by which the good housewife prescribes with 
confidence her thousand and one ‘‘ best things in the 
world ” for old possible diseases, appealing to the 
infallible test of experience, and scouting the science 
of medicine as merely “‘ theoretical.’ 

The fault in the reasoning of all such persons con- 
sists in supposing that the concurrence of two events 
proves that there is some necessary connection be- 
tween them, without attending to any other circum- 
stance which controls that concurrence. The aged 
housewife, who prescribes with so much confidence 
in all possible cases, has, of course, known a reco- 
very happen within a reasonable time after the ad- 
ministration of some one of her nostrums; and she 
reasons as well in concluding that the medicine last 
used was the infallible cure, as does the economist 
who, because he has known commerce to prosper 
under a high tariff, therefore, concludes that there 
was some dependence of one of these facts upon the 
other. Whereas his own principles teach him that 
the demand being the same, as home manufacture is 
increased, foreign commerce must diminish. If he 
would look a little more carefully, he would find in 
the banking and false credit system in foreign trade 
causes for the increase of an unhealthy foreign com- 
merce, which happened partly in consequence of a 
general system of unwise legislation of which the ta- 
riff was a part, to co-exist with a high tariff. This 
subject has been very fully illustrated by Mr. Jansen 
and others, opposed to a high tariff; but the oppo- 
nents of free trade are constantly misled in their con- 
clusions, many of them honestly, no doubt, by our 
vicious systern of merchandizing on credit; a system 
which has been fastened upon us partly by the crafti- 
ness of British manufacturers, and partly by our own 
inordinate desire as a people to procure and wear 
fine clothing and trust to chance to pay for them af- 
terwards. It is this system which seems to contra- 
dict that axiom of political economy, “no nation 
can buy more than it sells;”” an axiom, which, if 
recollected by those who advocate a high tariff, be- 
cause it is supposed to prevent excessive importa- 
tions of foreign goods, and complain that the British 
will continue to overwhelm us with goods, and refuse 
to take our products in exchange, would put all such 
complaints to the blush. 

But this wretched system of merchandizing on 
credit by the foreign manufacturer to the imported, 
by the importer to the country merchants, and by 
the country merchant to the consumer is now, and 
has ever been, fraught with great evil to our country. 
If the subjects of this trade were necessary to our 
comfort, there might be some apology for thus con- 
tinually consuming our earnings in advance. But 
such is not the case; they are nearly all such com- 
modities as we not only do not need, but such as 
serve to foster a false taste for dress and a luxury de- 
structive to our national virtue. 

By this system of trade, it will, of course, often 
happen that our imports are excessive at times, when 
our exports are very limited. Instead of sending out 
to Europe the products of our industry in exchange 
for what we want to purchase, we shall send out our 
‘* promises to pay,” either in the form of merchants’ 
time bills or state stocks, and like the improvident 
spendthrift rioting amidst the refinements of luxury, 
for which we ask our posterity to pay, we shall be as 
a people continually involved in debt in all possible 
forms, and suffer all its consequent moral evils. 

I am no advocate of repudiation. But there is one 
kind of repudiation, which I hope may not be with- 
out its good effects, although there must be some- 
where a moral delinquency without excuse. The 
repudiation intended, happens when the village deal- 
er in fancy goods, credits his stock to those who 
have no means, and, indeed, no intention of paying, 
and in consequence fails; and whose failure causes 
his New-York creditor, the importer, to fail; and 
the importer in time leaves the English manufacturer 
unpaid. Now, in this whole process, all the parties 
are so nearly in pari delicto, that there is some doubt 
in my mind whether the law, according to its settled 
principles, should not leave them where they put 
themselves by their own folly; especially as I know 


of no other way to correct what is really a great evil 
in the system of merchandizing in this country. 
Were this evil corrected, we should have no more of 
high tariffs, merely to prevent excessive importa- 
tions, or to compel a reciprocity of trade. I hold it 
to be utterly impossible for men to arrive at any rea- 
sonable conclusions on the questions of political eco- 
nomy 7 the careless observation of isolated facts, 
upon which too much reasoning on the subject is 
founded; nor do I believe that any great good is 
likely to result from this promiscuous discussion of 
the subject any farther than it shall tend to induce 
men to study it asa science, and in the same way 
they would study any other science. 

There is no apology for men having any thing to 
do with legislation in neglecting this study. T y 
have no right to be engaged in enacting laws whic 
materially affect the production and distribution of 
the results of a people’s industry, without under- 
standing the principles of political science. This 
can be done only by methodical study, in which suc- 
cessive propositions are synthetically established and 
relied upon in successive a 

By this, it is not intended to be asserted that the 
highest object of legislation is to promote the pro- 
duction of mere material good. Civilization has, or 
ought to have, higher ends in view than the mere 
amassing of wealth by the people. But to gain those 
higher ends, it belongs to legislation to aid each man 
as far as practicable to retain for his own uses, the 
legitimate results of his own labor and providence; 
to place barriers in the way of the wiles of the more 
crafty but less industrious, thereby preventing them 
from obtaining an undue share of the general results 
of national industry. In short, little else is wanted 
of legislation than to proiect each individual in such 
honest pursuit as interest or inclination shall dictate 
to him to pursue. And how large a share of all for- 
mer law-making, of which the principal object has 
been to give the majority of the products of ‘abor to 
the privileged few, would have been by this rule 
avoided. 

If the future course of legislation could be such 
as to prevent, in a measure, the great inequalities of 
condition in life, towards which societies will, of 
course, constantly tend, the present insatiable and 
almost universal aspirations after wealth, would 
cease to be stimulated by the great contrasts which 
at present exist in our social condition; and men be- 
ing content to reach to common standard, which by 
general dissemination would, of course, be mode- 
rate, and more easily attained to, would have some 
time to attend to their moral and intellectual wants. 

Political economy as a science, although it treats 
of the preduction, distribution and consumption of 
wealth—of mere material good—has higher and no- 
bler objects in view. It shows us how much injus- 
tice is done to the great mass of producers by artifi- 
cial restrictions upon trade, unjust monopolies, and 

changeable policy of government. Who can 


e 
Wiiculat the amount of moral evil which has result- 


ed from the gambling, speculating spirit, induced by 
partial and injudicious legislation ? How much of 
that virtue, order and sobriety, which flow naturall 
from industry uniformly and moderately wuesiel, 
have been lost to the country from the same cause. 

Much of this vicious legislation has doubtless pro- 
ceeded from corrupt and selfish sources, which more 
perfect knowledge would not have purified ; but it is 
equally certain that very much more has resulted 
from mistaken views honestly entertained either by 
the law-maker or his constituent. It is hoped that 
the day is not far distant when the elements of politi- 
cal economy will be taught in our common schools; 
and when no man shall claim to be liberally educat- 
ed who is not well versed in it as a science. 


Buffalo, November, 1842. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
STATE-PRISON LABOR. 





BY B.C. TRUE. 





In the November number of the Northern Light 
appears an article upon ‘ State-Prison Labor,’ 
which for several reasons deserves to be noticed. 
The remark of the writer relative to the ‘‘ spasmodic 
periodical efforts’’ of the mechanics, to get redress for 
wrongs long and generally acknowledged, will ex- 
cite no surprise in those who have watched the course 
of the legislature upon that subject for ten years past, 
after seeing his familiarity with their modes of treat- 
ing it, as described in his first paragraph. And lest 
all may not have remembered his very correct de- 
scription of its entrance and passage through a course 
of legislation, it is here extracted and again re- 
corded. 

‘The legislature meets; petitions and memorials 
in abundance are presented, asking and demanding 


this to be done, as a measure of clear and undoubt- 
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ed justice to the mechanical interest. A special 
committee is appointed to take them into considera- 
tion; a zealous leader on this question is placed at 
its head, who, in due time, makes an elaborate and 

lausible report; the subject is mumbled over by the 

ouse or senate during the rest of the session; no 
two plans for granting the relief asked for are alike: 
something like a tub to a whale is at last thrown 
out in the form of an act, making some pretty im- 
material and probably ingenious alterations in the 
present prison labor system, or providing for some 
further enquiries into the matter; and there it general- 
ly ends, and probably will and ought to end.”’ 

The conclusion to which the judge arrives, shows 
the satisfaction with which he sees ‘the subject 
mumbled over by the senate or house during the ses- 
sion,’’ and that ‘‘ something like a tub to a whale,” 
—‘‘ some pretty immaterial, and probably ingenious 
alterations’’ is all the attention the “petitions and 
memorials in abundance”’ deserves, and “ probably 
will’? have! 

Lawyers and judges have had by far a greater 
share in framing the laws, than their numbers enti- 
tled them to, and it would be strange indeed, if they 
had not so made them as to suit themselves; and when 
it is borne in mind, that lawyers and judges when 
once convicted and sentenced to state-prison for 
crimes, are no longer to be lawyersand judges hence- 
forth forever, but mechanics! we may see some 
reason for the desire to treat the mechanics and their 
p2titions lightly. 

The judge attempts to state the case for the me- 
chanics, and like a skilful lawyer, states it as he can 
best meet it—to suit his own arguments, and thence 
proceeds to argue it down. Now he who wears the 
shoe best knows whether it pinches, and where, and 
no one will be apt to take the creed or position a po- 
litical opponent shall fix for him; hence it may not 
be strange if the mechanics should not agree with 
the judge, either in the position he assumes, or the 
conclusions to which he arrives. 

Passing over over the judge’s arguments to prove 
what no intelligent man ever denies—that labor sav- 
ing machinery is a general benefit toman, there is one 
objecticn to his position, that canals and rail-roads 
by the state, (which he compares to state-prisons, ) in- 
terfere with private laborin like manner as do the pri- 
sons. A canal is a permanent fixture in a particular 
place, and does its interference steadily and continu- 
ally, when once made; it cannot be made to run off 
a line of coaches on one route, then change and de- 
stroy the waggoners upon another, or break down a 
distant turnpike company here or there, as the plea- 
sure, interest, or caprice of a contractor may decide. 
The state makes the canal capacious enough to do all 
the business for which it is intended upon its route; 
not so with any business done at the prisons! they 
only interfere with, they do not supply all the arti- 
cles needed or used by the community, of the kind 
there made. Every body knows that the prices of a 
article in market may be controlled by the holder af 
a very small portion of the whole amount. A skil- 
ful merchant or speculator, holding one-tenth of the 
flour or beef in the state, for sale, may raise or les- 
sen the price of it throughout the state at pleasure; 
so with the manufacturers—the contractors at the pri- 
sons, by furnishing only a considerable portion of 
any kind of wares, may so introduce them as to les- 
sen the price of the other portions required, even 
when they cannot supply it themselves. Again, the 
present system is changing constantly—one year dif- 
ferent trades are carried on in the prisons from ano- 
ther year; contracts expire or are broken up, and 
others entered into. The — are sold one year in 
one place, the next inanother, so that the honest me- 
chanic of any trade which may be carried on in the 
prisons, be he where he may, cannot feel secure from 
their interference. 

The fact that the state furnishes shop room, warm- 
ed and lighted, with water or steam power, and an 
overseer to each shop without expense to the contrac- 
tor, and the labor of the workmen for one-third or 
one-half the price paid for it out of the prisons, will 
convince any reasonable mind of what kind of com- 
petition the mechanic may find in the prison contrac- 
tors. Add to all this, that the state gives three months 
credit on the labor of the convicts, and in some cases 
furnishes machinery by which a ‘few convicts may 
dv the work of many ‘‘ mere human machines’’— 
and the miserable quibble upon which the conduc- 
tors of the prisons evaded the law of °35, i. e. by 
more minutely dividing their labor, so as not to 
‘*Jearn the convict a whole trade,” thereby making 
him more perfect in his business, so far as he goes, 
and of course more expert, getting more and better 
work of him than before; and the power for evil of 
even 600 convicts, directed by the selfishness of con- 
tractors, is conceived to be not so trifling. 

The judge estimates the amount of earnings of the 
convicts in our Auburn and Sing-Sing prisons, at 





$400,000 annually, and shows it a mere ‘‘ drop in 
the bucket” by another estimate in which he makes 
the amount of the same kind of mechanic products 
in the state to be $10,000,000! Now the fairness of 
this estimate may be inferred when it is known that 
a few of the convicts are carpenters, machinists, 
shoemakers and cabinet makers, four of the most 
extensive branches of the mechanic range, embrac- 
ing the largest of manufactures of the community; 
and at these trades there is not enough to control pri- 
ces or supply any market, but only in some places to 
give annoyance to the regular mechanic, or perhaps 
in some towns, to destroy his business; as shoes or 
cabinet-ware may be thrust before him at cheaper 
rates than he can afford them. But why should the 
*« drop in the bucket” be endured if wrong? the pro- 

rtion of convict product to that of honest mechan- 
ism, is by far less than the roportion of convicts to 
the whole population, yet the judge nor community 
would not probably be for enduring this lesser 
** drop’’ unconstrained by law, else why the expense 
of judges and prisons? 

** And what else, or what more grievous to the va- 
rious mechanical branches supposed to be so seri- 
ously affected by it, is the bringing into useful and 
productive action, the labor of a few hundred of be- 
fore worse than useless human machines, in the form 
of state-prison convicts, and applying their former 
unproductive, and what is worse, their mischievous 
criminal power, to the highly useful and beneficial 
purpose of increasing the products of mechanical 
industry, and furnishing them to community at a 
more advantageous rate than they had before been 
able to obtain them? 

This question I will answer in Yankee fashion, by 
asking another. What can be more mischievous to 
the mechanic’s interest, than to put in competion with 
them, not only the ‘‘ worse than useless,’’ but the 
very worst of all ‘‘human machines;’’—the dregs 
and disgrace of all society, to injure first their busi- 
ness by laboring without pay, and after that their 
profession, by adding the stain of convict infamy to 
their class? Surely no one willdeny, that as collec- 
tive character is made up of individual reputations, 
so whatever of character hclds to the discharged fe- 
lon, is carried with him to the injury cf those he as- 
sociates with; hence the tendency is to disgrace the 
mechanics by finally sending among them all the 


rogues in community. The excuse that it is as a| 


‘*drop in the bucket,” is poor argument for its con- 
tinuance, and if not ‘‘empty humbuggery,”’ is 
injustice, coming from those whose every interest 
is in keeping clear of the rogues, by shoving 
them upon others. As to the fact that much of 
the wares of the prisons are sent out of the state for 
sale, it makes no answer to the = ag done the 
mechanic, as there mag A be, and perhaps is, as much 
brought into the state from other prisons, as may be 
sent out by ours. 

Now one word upon the reformation of the con- 
victs. The Judge says, ‘‘ and mayhap turn many of 
them out hereafter as good members of society !?’— 
who has not known ten respectable persons killed by 
lightning, where he has known one 
ed by our prison system? The fact is, the system 
has been an utter failure in its reforming objects. 
Scarce an instance of the reformation of a depraved 
criminal can be pointed to, only here and there an 
instance may be found of a convict becoming a re- 
spectable member of society after serving his term in 
the prisons; and such as have so been found, have 
been those who bore good characters before their 
conviction. Occasionally a conviction has taken 
place for forgery, fraud, or counterfeiting where the 
temptation has been great, the subject embarrassed 
or yielding to an improper impulse, has been guilty 
of a punishable offence, and has benefited by the 
yunishment, but the depraved thief, burglar, or rob- 

r never, or comparatively never. Upon this point 
the chaplin of the Sing Sing prison has admitted that 
the religious instruction given in the prison for a year 
or two past, has done the only approach to reforma- 
tion there, and that instruction may be given to the 
convicts on Sundays, under any system of employ- 
ment. 

Let our legislature examine this subject thorough- 
ly, and act upon it by relieving the mechanic of a 
competition, and association, both burthensome and 
impolitic, and they will render the state more service 
than by passing fifty laws for confounding judges, 
and escaping criminals. 

Put the knaves who are so bad as to be no longer 
tolerated at large into the mines, and there let them 
*‘dig out” their punishment, and furnish employ- 
ment to our mechanics in working the area of our 
own mines, instead of forcing them to co-operate 
with foreign and convict labor, both at half price or 
less. Protect us from such ruinous degradation in 
either case, and let the American mechanic have a 


d man reform- | 


chance to rise to the character of an Ameriean free- 
man, by making his calling as free from the taint of 
prisons and fellowship of crime, as are the other call- 
ings of our people. Then, and not till then, will that 
class to whom, more than all others, is civilization 
indebted, become the intelligent and ‘ respectable”’ 
porticn of the community they ought to reach and 
maintain. 

The mechanics have difficulties and prejudices 
enough weighing against them, without the zovern- 
ment’s adding their opposition also. Beside the in- 
flux of multitudes every year from the worse than 
enslaved districts of the Old World, where commu- 
nities are divided into castes and classes, the me- 
chanic lying at the bottom, upon which all others 
step to get their elevation—bring with them all the 
consciousness of their degradation confirmed upon 
them by all their education and associations, from 
childhood up ; they have the emptying of the poor- 
houses, jails, and houses of refuge, in a peel of 
apprentices, bound out by poor-masters and over- 
seers, carrying with them all that attaches the lack 
of proper education, and friendless poverty. 

An ardent philanthropy would suggest the adoption 
of another course towards a class of community so 
numerous and useful as the mechanics, than that of 
sending every villain in society that is convicted and 
unhung, to weigh them still lower; attaching distrust, 
suspicion, and a mass of crime upon them; corrupt- 
ing their young apprentices, and influencing too ma- 
ny among them, whose early destitution, and lack of 
proper mental culture from causes above shown, pre- 
disposes them to lend a listening ear, and a too rea- 
dy acquiesence. Of all the men in the world, the 
depraved mechanic is the readiest and ablest depre- 
dator, made so by his knowledge of mechanism. In- 
stead then of scattering the seeds of crime broad- 
cast among them, the farthest opposite should be 
carefully and earnestly pursued, urged by every dic- 
tate of humanity, morality, and patriotism. 

Accustomed to wait and endure as long as endur- 
ance is tolerable or bearable, the mechanics do not 
move steadily and unitedly in the seeking of reforms 
and redress, as they oughtto do. They have had no 
organization heretofore, and hence their efforts have 
been something ‘periodical and spasmodic,” as 

well as ineffective. And I sincerely hope that the 
| opposition to them will add a spur to their under- 
| standing of the necessity of organization, and efli- 
| cient action thereto. 

Albany, December, 1842. 
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[For the Northern Light.) 
ESTIMATE OF FARMING EXPENSE IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA, 





BY WILLIAM J, EVER. 





It is the opinion of many individuals that farming 
is not a profitable business in this country, because 
| the high price of labor, and the low price of produce, 
would preclude all hope of remuneration for labor 
| bestowed, and capital invested in this branch of bu- 
siness. This idea has induced parents to educate 
their sons for other professions, either theology, law, 
or medicine, with a vain hope that, by devoting their 
time to these several professions, they were enabled 
to better their condition in life, increase their tespec- 
tability, and extend their usefulness. In some iso- 
lated cases the anticipations of fond parents have 
also been fully realized. Young men, of humble 
station, have by industry and severe mental applica- 
tion, become shining lights, and consequently mate- 
rially bettered their condition. But, in nine cases 
out of ten, such has not been the case! In pursuin 
my professional duties, I have come in contact with 
men who delighted in their boyhood to roam about 
on their father’s farms, and assist in such work as 
their physical strength and experience enabled them. 
Their kind parents, however, thought to elevélte them 
to a higher condition, and were willing to make great 
pecuniary sacrifice to fit them for the station which 
they were, at a future time, designed to occupy. 
Even in the commencement of their professional ca- 
reer they were disappointed! Thrown upon a cold 
and deceitful world, without friends or influence, they 
were compelled to enter into competition with pow- 
erful rivals, be exposed to the deceitfulness and 
treachery of the designing, and even sometimes to 
unjust persecutions, they soon discovered that a 
learned profession is the most arduous and perplex- 
ing; and in their difficulties they often regretted that 
they ever quitted their father’s occupation. Now, 
in order to induce farmers to educate their sons in 
the science of agriculture, I will, with your permis- 
sion, make an estimate of expense for stocking a 
farm in England and the United States. You will 
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perceive, after a careful perusal, that the expense of 
farming in England, is much heavier than in this 
country, but notwithstanding, it is there considered 
a very respectable and profitable business: if so, 
why can it not be made equally as respectable and 
profitable in this country. We must bear in mind 
that in England the soil isnot the property of the far- 
mer, it either belongs to the crown, the nobility, or 
the church. It is cultivated upon certain conditions, 
and for a stipulated price, and the owner always re- 
tains the privilege of controlling the lessee in his 
farming operations. In this country, the farmer is 
commonly the owner of the land he cultivates, and 
is consequently happier and more independent. My 
estimate for stocking a farm in England, is taken 
from the ‘‘ British Husbandry,’’ published under the 
superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful knowledge, a work which ought to be in the 
library of every practical farmer. 

Capital required to enter upon a farm of 200 acres 
of a varied soil, at a rent of 200 Ibs. per annum. 


6 draught horses, at £18 £108 Os. Od. 
2 young horses, ‘“ 15 30 0 
2draught oxen, ‘* 14 

2 steers, 2 yearold,at 9 

4 cows, “ 

10 scotch cattle, “ 4 

80 sheep, at 30s. 

10 pigs, 


Live stock, £4050 O 


20 acres of wheat, and 20 acres of barley sown by 
the late tenant,...... ase keen £200 Os. Od. 

20 acres of clover, and 20 acres of 
mixed grass, sown by late tenant,. 300 0 

Payment to the late tenant,... £2300 0 

Implements, say, 2 waggons, 3 carts, 
5 plows, 5 harrows, winnowing ma- 
chine, roller, sledges, &c, purchas- 
ed at half cost, second hand, 

Half a years’ rent to be paid before a 
return can be obtained, 

Trading capital, for wages, taxes, 
manure, extra stock,....+++e+++- 


1200 0 
100 0 0 
3440 0 


£5640 O 
RECAPITULATION. 
£405 Os. Od. 
2310 0O 


Live stock, 
Late tenant, .....+. sevcee ve0ee 
Sundries, ....-. Rewbes 


Capital required,.....-.--- £12000 0O 


Since my sheet is almost full, I will give you my 
estimate of expense for stocking a farm in the 
United States, in gross, omitting the items. 
over cccessce $1225 00 
~ 000 00 
100 00 


Live stock, 
Late tenant, ..cccccscescccccccccs 
Sundries, 

Capital required, ....++++e++++ $1325 00 
Catawissa, Dec. 23d. 1842. 





[For the Northern Light } 
REPORT OF THE WEATHER, &c. FOR DECEMBER, 1842. 


BY C. N. BEMENT. 





‘«The month of December, so named by the Ro- 
mans, from being the tenth or last month, into which 
they divided the year, was denominated by the Sax- 
ons, Winter Monath; but after their conversion to} 
Christianity, they piously gave it the name of holy, 
month, or Holeigh Monath. It always has been| 
marked, from the earliest period of Christianity, as | 
a month of more than ordinary quietude. All na-| 
ture is now, like the cultivators of the soil, in a state | 
of repose, awaiting theeturn of those joyous days | 
of enlivening sunshine, which will unerringly, in the | 
spring month, again infuse fresh life into the animal | 
and vegetable world. 

“<In the vegetable kingdom the researches of the 
naturalists are more circumscribed; it is the month 
in which the generality of plants are in their pro- 
foundest torpor. The evergreens alone retain an ap- 
pearance of life amongst the larger tribes. The liv- 
erworts and mosses are the only plants, that ’midst | 
the rigors of the winter, persist in vegetating. These | 
Esquimaux of the vegetable world, the lowest spe- | 
cies of which are a organized beings, or su- | 
perior to chrystals, are, like these inhabitants of the | 
Polar regions, delighters in continual cold. Far be-| 
yond where the pine, still hardier birch, and arctic, 
raspberry, are unable to endure an increase of cold, 
even on rocks, from around which the sun never dis- | 
solves the snow, these cryptogami retain their vigor, 
and afford a relief to the eye weary of surveying the 
snowy waste. They are the most simple of the or- 


, mes beings. After being preserved in a state of 
ryness for years, they will in general, regain their 
vegetative powers by being restored to moisture.’’ 

c. 1, snow in the forenoon—wind north and 
high—cold inereased at night—depth of snow 18 
inches; 2d, calm, sun out bright, but cold; 3d, 
south wind, cloudy—some rain in the afternoon; 4th, 
wind north, trees beautifully fringed with white frost 
—sun out clear and bright, he changed to south, 
and the snow softened some; 5th, wind east of north, 
moderate, dark and cloudy—rain in the afternoon, 
sleet and snow in the night; 6th, clear, cool and 
pleasant; 7th, cloudy; 8th, cloudy, wind north but 
moderate—snowed from 11 to 3, when it commenc- 
ed raining and continued until in the night; 9th, wind 
south, moderate, cloudy and unsettled—sun out oc- 
ay: 10th, wind north, cold and cloudy ; 11th, 
cold an freezing ; 12th, cloudy and cold; 13th, 
commenced snowing at 10 o’clock, and continued 
through the night; 14th, snow continued until 10 in 
the forenoon, when the wind increased and piled the 
snow in high banks; 15th, wind still in the north, 
clouds high—moderate, sun out occasionally ; 16th, 
cloudy, wind west—thawed some ; 17th, wind north, 
cold and blustering, some flurries of snow in the fore- 
noon, and clear and pleasant in the afternoon; 18th, 
flurries of snow inthe morning, wind northwest— 
sun out for a few moments, cold and tedious in the 
afternoon ; 19th, wind south, snowed until 10 o’clock, 
cold increased until night, when it moderated ; 20th, 
cold and clear, with a sharp north wind ; 21st, south 
wind and cloudy in the forenoon—rain in the after- 
noon, and continued until late in the night; 22d, 
wind northwest—cloudy, cold and freezing; 23d, 
south wind in the forenoon, and cloudy—wind north 
in the afternoon, clear and cold ; 24th, fair, and ex- 
tremely cold; 25th, clear and cold in the forenoon, 
cloudy and moderate in the afternoon ; 26th, wind 
south, thawed some ; 27th, wind north, cloudy, mode- 
rate—rained in the afternoon; 28th, wind north, clear 
and pleasant ; 29th, wind northwest, cold and clou- 
dy in the forenoon—wind veered round to southeast 
in the afternoon, snowed for an hour—at night wind 
changed to north, and a violent snow storm set in 
and continued during the night, with a driving wind; 
30th, snow continued falling until noon, leaving from 
18 to 20 inches, which, with the former, gives us 
not far from three feet of solid snow on the level, 
rendering it very difficult to get about with a team 
either in the fields or woods; 31st, wind north— 
cloudy, cold, and some flurries of snow in the fore- 
noon, fair and pleasant in the afternoon. 

The character of the past month reminds one of 
‘* oui ties,’ or in English, ‘‘ old times,’? when the 
snow which fell in the fall or early winter, remained 
on the ground till April, affording the farmers at a 
distance, an opportunity of taking their produce to 
market in an easy and comfortable manner; neither 
were our streams so impatient to break their icy fet- 
ters, until the genial influence of the sun dissolved 
the snow in the spring. 

In the early part and up to the close of the month, 
we have enjoyed an uninterrupted term of good 
sleighing, which has enabled the farmers to carry 
their produce to market at a much earlier date than 
at any former recollected period. Notwithstanding 
the very low rates at which produce of all kinds is 
now, and has been selling, the quantity offered is 
said to be greater than at any corresponding period 
for several years. The crops of all kinds of grain 
have been bountiful the past season, and if the farmer 
does not obtain as much per bushel, he has more to 
sell; and if he is out of debt, has little to fear, for, 
like the oyster, can nearly live within himself; or, 
in other words, can live on the products of his own 
rearing. There is one grievance, however, which 
bears heavily at the present time, when produce is 
low and money so scarce—I mean taxes, which are 
higher than at any former period since the late war, 
and what is still more discouraging, they seem to be 
increasing. However much the farmer may groan 
under the burthen of state and county taxes, he may 
console himself in the fact, that he is not within the 
reach of Pier or Basin assessments. 

If our farmers complain of the present low prices 
of produce, what must have been their situation 
fifty years ago, when wheat was sold for 60 cts.; 
corn at 30, and oats at 18 cts. per bushel, in exchange 
for salt at 10s. per bushel, and pepper at 12 s. per 

ound? These facts were related to me not long since, 
y one of our oldest and most respectable inhabi- 
tants who was then a clerk. 

As there is but little frost in the ground, we have 
not so much to fear from the effects of a January 
thaw and freshet ; besides, the ice in our streams is 
not as thick and strong as usual. In conclusion, we 
may say, we hare had so far, close, tight, wholesome 
winter weather, which is most desirable in this cli- 
mate. 

Three Hills Farm, Jan. 1st, 1843. 
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WILD KIMBALL, OR THE FRESHET—(contsxvuxp.) 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


A faint streak of gold along the rim of the eastern 
horizon, momentarily deepening, until the light fil- 
my clouds above were like rose leaves strewed over 
we announced that day was again approaching. 

he vapors began to ascend from numerous spots in 
the mountains as smokes curl from scattered dwel- 
lings, and a long mantle seemed lifting from the riv- 
er. In the eddy lay several rafts fastened togeth- 
er or to logs upon the shore, looking, with their 
four long oars like gigantic turtles basking upon the 
waters. Farthest out, so as not to be obstructed at 
its start, lay Allen’s raft, with the dimpling waters 
glancing and — along its sides. 

Slowwater first made his appearance from a wild 
path that led to his dwelling by the neighboring 
stream which emptied into the river on the west side 
and at the bend above the island, and soon after the 
sawyer sauntered down from the tavern. Kimball 
next approached and the three were collected on the 
raft. Each had borne his provision-basket, and now 

roceeded to stow it away in a small structure raised 
in the middle of the float, and composed of slight 
boards nailed together. The oars were hung about 
half their length from the handles, upon wooden 
pins placed some distance from the corners, so as 
to afford sufficient space for the tread in working 
them, which is done by pushing, with the arms 
fully extended. Slowwater grasped his sweep, mo- 
ving it gently backwards and forwards through the 
water, and then pressing the blade upwards, so as to 
test its fitness and convenience. He then bit off a 
portion of his tobacco twist and began with 

‘* Well boys, we’re all ready to start except Rob- 
ert. Where on airth ken he be! The sun ’ll be up 
soon and we oughter be through C’shecton falls by 
this time. What the tarnation doos the boy want er 
keep us all thistime fur? Oh that’s it,”’after a short 
pause during which his eye had been roving in all 
directions ‘‘ that’s the time of day,” continued he, 
with a grim smile as he saw Allen coming with 
great haste, along the eastern bank of the river from 
the direction of the bend, ‘‘ gals! gals! wall, I was 
jest like him when I was of his age. I s’pose he did 
want to see the young critter afore he started, ’spe- 
cially when it’s comen off so soon.”’ 

Kimball was standing near Slowwater at the time 
of the latter’s soliloquy. From the time his eye first 
lit upon Allen, he stood regarding the latter with set 
teeth and flashing eyes. A skilful physiognomist 
might have detected amidst the rage his countenance 
expressed, that fiercest of the passions, jealousy. 
Slowwater was however so busy in hallooing to Al- 
len to ‘‘come faster’’ that he did not notice Kimball, 
@nd as for the sawyer, it is questionable whether he 
ever noticed any thing. By this time, Allen had 
gained the raft, Sessler his small basket containing 
his provisions, which he also stowed away, after a 
kind “ good morning’’ to Slowwater, and another to 
Kimball and the sawyer. Each one then cast off the 
withes from the neighboring raft, and the huge ma- 
chine began slowly to move through the water. It 
soon felt the full influence of tl:e current; the four 
pushed their oars, swung it around the bend near 
which stood the village, and its downward course 
was commenced. The dark, covered bridge span- 
ning the river, soon came in sight, and every 
sinew was strained to shoot the piers safely. ‘“‘Penn- 
sylvany” shouted Slowwater; the arms were braced 
vigorously against the sweeps and the huge mass gli- 
ded between two of the piers, the bridge casting a 
transient shadow upon it as it passed. In the space 
of stiller water below, the raftsmen had leisure to 
look around. Even at this early hour, there was a 
rough sled at the porch of the little red store upon 
the banks—the hunter of last night’s dance, having 
disposed of his deer, was commencing rifle on shoul- 
der, and a gaunt hound at his heels, to ascend the 
steep winding road that led to the ‘‘ beech woods’’ 
where his cabin was situated, and just turning from 
the toll bars at the western extremity of the bridge, 
was the pedler, mounted on a step-like seat in front 
of a narrow wagon which was boxed up like a chest, 
padlocked and painted a bright yellow, and driving 
an old lean horse with a stooping head and sides like 
gridirons. He wasnow enveloped in a coarse white 
overcoat, with great horn buttons, as suited the still 
chilliness of the season, and was whistling with ex- 
treme unction, the lively and (amongst his class) the 
popular air ‘‘ Rosinthe bow”. As he saw Slowwa- 
ter, he stopped whistling and shouted out “ hello, 
uncle, how about them specs?’’ and then laughing, 
urged his rosinante up the base of thehill. ‘‘ Dang 
that ’ere chap! he’s a reg’lar built sucker. I wish 
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| I'd a made him take ’em back” muttered Slowwa- 
' ter. As this remark was addressed partly to himself, 
and partly to the sawyer who never said anything 
when he could help it, it elicited no return. 

On glided the raft by island, point and mountain ; 
Slowwater, every now then, uttering “ Jarsey’’ or 
* Pennsylvany”’ as directory of the course, with 
‘‘crack her up, boys,” in the way of encourage- 
ment. 

A low rumbling now crept upon the air, and turn- 
ing a bend, a white foaming mass dotted with black, 








——— 





appeared before the voyagers. On sped the raft up- 
on the swifter current—waters leaping, dashing, 
foaming and glancing amidst jagged rocks, as tho’ 
the whole channel of the river was a seething cal- 


| dron, and rising upon a rolling surge like a steed in 


its gallop, full in the midst darted the gigantic float. 
The roar filled the ears of those upon the platform— 
the spray drenched their persons, still they passed 
unharmed—rocks apparently shooting by them, and 
the huge machine tossing and straining beneath their 
feet like a monster in agony. Waves boiled in foam 
upon each side or bounded to the summits of the low 
rocks, and thence were scattered into particles, still 
the raft flew onward as if gifted with instinct to a- 
void its dangers—Slowwater waving his hand alter- 
nately at the right and left, and his assistants strug- 
gling against their oars with all their energy. ‘Ihe 
raft again rose upon a swell as though to dart into 
the air, and then floated calmly and gently upon the 
smooth current, the white chaos seemingly gliding 
away into the past distance. “Good,’’ shouted Slow- 
water, ‘‘ thisis as complete a run over C’shecton falls 
as I’ve ever had. There’s nuthen to be afeard on if 
you only enter right: mind that boys! Wall, I pro- 
phesy luck all the way down from this ere beginnen, 
Jarsey.”’ 


The day proved a busy one; rift succeeding rift, 
until ‘ Butler’s’”? and “ Big Eddy”? were passed ; 
and now the sun was stooping in the horizon. The 
sky throughout had smiled in its softest blue, with 
hardly the light wing of a cloud to spot it, and the 
warmth of the sunshine, although not yet of much 
strength, was kindly. The raft was moored at an 
eddy where a small tavern promised entertainment 
for the night, and soon the four were in that custom- 
ary place of resort, the bar-room, which was already 
crowded with the raftsmen who had arrived before 
them. The usual uproar and riot reigned, and Slow- 
water elated with his success or ‘‘ luck’? as he phra- 
sed it, plunged into the midst. Kimball had been 
moody all day, apparently ‘‘ chewing the cud of bit- 
ter fancy’’ and now sat upon a stool in one corner, 
with his head resting upon his hands, plunged to all 
appearance, in gloomy thought. Once he started up 
and went towards Slowwater with the apparent in- 
tention of addressing him, but was frustrated in 
the attempt by the gleeful feelings of the old steers- 
man, who was excited more than ordinarily, by 
an unaccustomed quantum of ‘‘ gin and sugar,” 
and muttering in a low tone, he again sought his nook. 
Allen had taken possession of a corner of a bench, 
and was looking with a laughing countenance upon 
the scenes passing before him, while the sawyer was 
already engaged in another dancing-feat. 

Morning again broke, and with the dawning of light, 
again was the raft upon its way. A long line 
of the same floating wooden islets stretched be- 
fore and behind; upon one of which a fellow was 
flapping his arms and crowing like a cock, while up- 
on another, a loud voice was chaunting in lugubrious 
tones, the marvellous exploits of ‘‘Tom Quick, the 
hunter cute and bold.’’ 

The navigation was much less intricate than that 
of the preceding day, and after passing ‘‘ Milford 
Bridge’’ the raft required but little guidance. The 
heavens again bent over in delicious blue, with here 
and there a pearly cloud, and the soft air came ‘‘woo- 
ingly”? over the glassy water. Allen had left Na- 
ture at his home, scarcely emerged from the torpor 
of winter, the forests indeed almost impassable from 
the barrier of snow, but gliding now by the shores of 
New-Jersey, his ear was saluted by the piping of 
innumerable frogs; the meadows were ‘‘ greening,”’ 
the plough was drawing its furrow in the fields, and 
the fruit trees were putting on their glory of blossom. 

A long surface of calm water was now spread be- 
fore the raft, and Slowwater surrendering his oa" to 
Allen, (who had responded to his summons, after 
securing the handle of his own oar to the raft by a 
withe, 90 as tolift the blade from the water) went to 
the little cabin for the purpose of partaking of the 
contents of his basket. Immediately Kimball secu- 
red the handle of his oar, as Allen had, and followed. 

** We had a busy day yesterday, Slowwater,”’ said 
he to that personage who was working on a piece of 
salt ,ork with infinite gusto. 

* Yes,”? answered the latter, “a raft is n’t the 
place to sleep on when C’shecton falls and Butler’s 
is in the way.”? 





‘* Allen handles an oar well,’’ said Kimball, in a 
soft insinuating voice. 

*« Jess so”’ replied Slowwater, ‘‘ and for that mat- 
ter he does every thing well. There is n’t a finer 
nor a smarter young man enny wheres about than 
Robert.”’ 

“4 think so too” rejoined Kimball ; ‘“‘b, the by, 
Slowwater, what kept him so late yesterday morning, 
I wonder ?” 

*« Why Lord bless you, don’t you know,” asked 
Slowwater, a grim smile relaxing his features. 

ce No.” 

‘© T want to know, now; have you bin so much in 
C’shecton and not heerd tell about it.” 

‘*Why, you know, Slowwater, I live some dis- 
tance from the village, and besides, I had not been 
there before the time I engaged with you, in three 
months. I was school teaching all last winter near 
Monticello.”’ 

‘<* Wall, I s’pose it’s no grit secret, ’lickelly as it’s 
comen on so soon. You knows Liddy Barnerd, that 
lives with her poppy up at the bend?” 

‘* Slightly,”’ answered the other in a taint tone. 

‘* Oh, I know vou knows her better than that, for 
I’ve seed you at her poppy’s house, once or twice, 
myself, and Sally, the hired help, who is fust cuzzen 
to my old woman, telled her one time in my hearen, 
that she kinder thought you come a courten yourself.”’ 

“It’s alla mistake,’’ answered Kimball a little 
fiercely and then checking himself. 

“*Oh, you mus’nt be wrathy about it,’’ said Slow- 
water, ‘‘I did’nt b’lieve it, I set it down as jess so 
much cackle ’mungst the wimmen-folks, who, you 
know is always a fancyen suthen about love and 
sich-ee, (munching, as he spoke, a large slice of his 
fat provender) and besides I knowed that Robert was 
a keepen her company, and I did’nt b’lieve she’d 
have two.” 

‘« But what were you about to tell me, Slowwater,”’ 
asked Kimball impatiently. 

* Wall, as I wasa sayen, I don’t think it no grit 
shakes of a secret; my old woman and Mr. Barnerd 
talks about it whenever he comes to our house, and 
so do I too; howsever, as I sed afore, Bobby has bin 
keepin Miss Liddy’s company for sum time, and 
now they’ve about made up their minds to call in 
the pars .n.”’ 

‘* Indeed,” ejaculated Kimball, a convulsion pass- 
ing over his face, which he, however, concealed 
from Slowwater, by turning his head aside, ‘‘and 
when does the happy event take place?” 

‘‘Why I somehow consate,”’ replied the other, sli- 
cing off another piece of his salt provision with his 
dull, dark jack-knife, ‘‘ that it Il take place as soon 
as Robert comes back. He wants to take his raft 
down fust, and I s’pose, git a few knick knacks from 
Philadelphy for her. Wall, Bobby is industrious 
and forehanded, and I don’t see why he should’nt 
have a wife as well as other body’s folks, and Miss 
Liddy’s a fust rate gal. She plays that ere big 
fiddle, what Robert calls a pianny, like all na- 
tur.” 

Kimball said nothing, but strode away towards 
the front of the raft. His face was ghastly pale ; he 
gnashed his teeth with the ferocity of a wolf, and 
gnawed his lip until the blood sprang from it, while 


in his eye was a fierce, burning, and deadly glare. | ment, 





these visits (and the very trees have tongues in small 
communities) ‘‘ rayther cackilated that he came for 
to see Miss Liddy,’’ and for a wonder, their ‘‘cacki- 
lations’? were correct. They, however, invariably 
followed up their surmises with “ but I guess as how 
his courten won’t be of no use, for Liddy Barnerd 
and Robert Allen r’ally seems as though they was 
cut out for each other.” 

Struck with the beauty of Lydia, the only child 
of Mr. Barnerd, at the first interview, subsequent 
visits fanned the spark in the bosom ef Kimball, into 
a devouring flame. During these visits he made the 
acquaintance of Allen, and soon detected the sympa- 
thies between the latter and the object of his wild pas- 
sion. But trusting to the singular beauty of his per- 
son, and the persuasions of his conversational powers, 
which a roving life and knowledge of the world had 
made considerable ,and being possessed of great hardi- 
hood and self reliance, he all persisted in his efforts 
to stamp a favorable impression upon the mind of Lyd- 
ia. He endeavored, Lowerer, to veil his purposes 
from Allen, by pretending that his visits were to set- 
tle the details of his purchase with the father. Dis- 
couraged not by the marked coldness of Lydia, and, 
after a while, of Mr. Barnerd himself, he still per- 
sisted in his intrusions, buoyed up by obstinate and 
unjustifiable hope. 

During the winter his visits had been less frequent, 
and for the two last months, driven by his necessities 
to the teaching of a smallschool, he had ceased them 
altogether, from the want of time and opportunity, 
and the difficulties of a winter journey. Operated 
upon by the same necessities, he came to the vil- 
lage,on the evening ou. story opens, to offer his ser- 
vices as a working hand upon a raft, but chiefly urg- 
ed by his desire of again seeing Lydia. Previous 
to his appearance in the bar-room, he had sought 
the dwelling of Mr. Barnerd, and entering soon after 
Allen had left, (whose customary visit was earlier 
and shorter than usual, from the necessity of making 
preparations for the morrow) and carried away by 
the wild impetuosity of his passion, had offered him- 
self to Lydia and been coldly and firmly rejected. 
Notwithstanding this decided repulse; notwith- 
standing the coldness of Mr. Barnerd in the bar- 
room, contrasting with the warmth expressed to- 
wards Allen, still the infatuated youth listened 
to the whispers of hope. But the flattering voice 
was now stilled—and the fabric reared by his 
wishes dashed in pieces by the information de- 
rived from the guileless and simple hearted Slow- 
water. 

‘* Married—married—as soon as he returns—per- 
haps in a week’’; these stern thoughts thrilled thro” 
his bosom and scathed his brain with fire. His pas- 
sions always ungovernable when roused, now raged 
within him furious, demonlike. 

Allen too had his causes of taciturnity and 
reserve. Betrothed to Lydia some time before 
Kimball made his appearance in t! at region, he 
had viewed at first with surprise, and then with a 
disgust amounting almost toanger, the attempted ri- 
valry of the stranger. But placing just confidence 
in the sincerity of Lydia’s attachment, and ge- 
nerous in feeling, he pardoned and at last pitied 
so blinded by passion to all discourage- 


e, ; 
In his hurried farewell, taken immediately 


He sat down upon his oar and buried his face in his ‘before his departure upon his downward journey, he 
hands. A groan escaped him—a tremor shook his | }aq learned from the innocent girl, Kimball’s visit 


frame, and then he burst forth into a low, deep exe- 
cration. 


of the preceding evening, and although with feme- 


His ferocious passions were aroused ; and | yine delicacy, she had shrunk from the direct dis- 


while he thus sat convulsed in the storm of his emo- | ¢josure of the offer and refusal, he had gathered 
tions, a fiery thought flashed across him—a vision | from her artless answers enough to put him in pos- 


dim at first but fast assuming shape as his mind | cession of the fact. 


dwelt upon it, rose before him—a vision of wreaked 
vengeance and gratified passion. But the voice of 
Allen speaking to Slowwater, dispelled his revery 
and he had barely regained his feet and sunk the 
blade of his oar into the water, when the former resu- 
med his station. Nothing, howevet, passed between 
the two, Allen grasping the handle of his sweep, and 
apparently surveying the changing scenes of the 
dae as the raft slowly lapsed along the smooth and 
gentle current. 

Wild Kimball first became known to the secluded 
inhabitants of Cochecton and its vicinity, about a 
year previous to the commencement of our story. 
He represented himself as an orphan, and to have 
passed the latter years of his life at sea. His object 
was the purchase of a farm, and he was recommen- 
ded to apply to Mr. Barnerd who was a large land- 
holder, and who lived in the vicinity. He accord- 
ingly introduced himself to that gentleman, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a contract for a number of acres 
of wild land, about thirty miles from the village, on 
the Papachton branch of the Delaware. After lin- 
gering a few days in the village, he departed for his 
purchase. During the summer, however, his steps 





were led again and again to the threshold of Mr. 
Barnerd. Those of the village gossips who heard of 
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| 





Knowing Kimball’s necessi- 
ties, he had, as related, volunteered his assistance in 
obtaining for him a situation upon his own raft, and 
by his own side. 

Himself an orphan, although lifted above want, 
through his own exertions, anda small patrimony left 
him by his father, he knew how to feel for the mis- 
fortunes of others. The s‘ation he occupied upon his 
float was entirely without compensation, it being the 
choice of most of the active young men in that re- 
gion, accompanying their lumber to market, rather 
than to endure the wearisome idleness of the mere 


| passenger. 


| 





The sun was now wheeling into the western hori- 
zon, and turning a bend of the river, the Water Gap 
was before them. A fringe of gold was upon the 
summits of the precipitous rocks, but dark shadows 
wrapped their sides, and the water was a sheet of 
glossy blackness. As the raft glided into the gloom, 
Allen fancied it entering into the portals of some ma- 
jestic Cathedral, with walls of cliffs, floor of ebony, 
and roof of sky. The whole scene was now hushed 
into silence, the light sweep of the oars awakening 
echoes on either side, but he could not help imagin- 
ing with what magnificence those hanging pines 
would roll their sounds, blended with the voice of 
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the dashing river, should the storm stoop from the 
cloud and arouse his choir for the anthem. 

At nightfall, the raft, as usual, was moored to the 
shore. At day-dawn, Slowwater told Allen, while 


the two in company with the sawyer, were on their | 


way to the margin, that Kimball had called him 
(Slowwater) to his bed side, and said that he was 
too unwell to proceed, ‘‘and | r’ally b’lieve it,” con- 
tinued Tim, ‘‘ for of all looken critturs I ever seed, 
he was the beater for bad looks. He looked down 
in the mouth nearly all day; but last night, I met 


him goen up stairs to bed, and I vow if his eyes| phecy of Slowwater. 


did’nt look as though his inwards was on fire, and 
his face was as pale as an ash heap. You know he 
cleared for bed as soon as we landed. Wall, ] axed 
him what on airth was the matter, and he muttered 
out ‘nothen much,’ and cut past. This mornen he 
looks wuss yet.” I should’nt be surprised if it was 
the fever aig, and this was the brilen part on’t. If I 
do’nt know what the fever aig is, nobody do’nt. 


Fust you friz and then you brile, and I do b’lieve if 


it had’nt bin for Mr. Barnerd, who’s as good as enny 
doctor, and is ’mazen ’tentive to sick folks, I should 
a yielded up my sperrit as Parson Grimes sez. As 
it was, he gave me some keneen and”— 

By this time Allen had retraced his steps. 
noticed the gloom of Kimball, the previous day, in 
despite of the latter’s exertions to conceal it, but at- 
tributing it to the repulse received from Lydia, he 
had respected the grief of the unsuccessful wooer 
too much, to annoy him with, perhaps, unwelcome 
attentions. He now found him as Slowwater had 
stated, in bed, and, apparently, laboring under the 
excitement of fever. Allen’s proffers of assistance 
were however declined by Kimball, who said that he 
would probably be well enough in a day or two, to 
rejoin the former at Philadelphia, whither he was 
very anxious to go. The former replied that he 
would willingly remain with him until his recovery, 
but the offer was immediately rejected by Kimball, 
at first with fierceness, which he however instantly 
checked. Commending him therefore, to the land- 
lord, Allen proceeded to his raft where a ‘ hand,’’ 
in the place of Kimball, had been obtained by Slow- 
water, from a party that had been discharged by the 
sale of their lumber, and before the gray of the east 
was changed into gold by the sun, was again gliding 
down the river. 

After the raft had disappeared behind a bend in 
the river, Kimball, who had watched its departure 
from the small window of his room, hurriedly dress- 
ed himself, descended into the bar room, discharg- 
ed his reckoning, and in defiance of the landlord’s 
advice and entreaties, left the tavern. Striking into 
the road which led northwardly, he clinched his 
hand, and with a smile of ferocious triumph, mut- 
tered, ‘‘ Now, now, thank fortune, the time is come, 
—my curses upon you Robert Allen, with your pity- 
ing looks and kind phrases; we’ll see now who gains 
the prize.” 

We will not follow in detail, the progress of the 
gliding raft. Suffice it to say, that it passed in safe- 
ty through the two ‘* Foul Rifts”—** big and little,” 
and shot unharmed over the rolling surface of 
‘* Wells’ Falls.” 


The sky which had smiled over the yoyagers in 
azure serenity, since the commencement of their de- 


scent, was now changing its aspect. Under a hur- 
ried wind from the south, the clouds were shaped, 
here, into long streaks, as though swept by a gigan- 
tic broom, and there into gray masses and mottled 
groups, while the horizon, all round, was thickened 
into one unvarying belt of dimness. In the after- 
noon, as a dun bank was rising inthe south and west, 
Slowwater beckoned to Allen who approached” 
“«Do’nt you think it’s best,” said the former, ‘to 


part with the lumber at Trenton, to the fust one that | 


wants to be *commodated, and ’Il give a good price, 
instid of floaten it with the tide to Philadelphy, which 
you knows is a two or three day business? I do’nt 
like the pearance of the sky a bit. It looks to me 
as though we was a goen to have rain, and I think 
it likely when it doos come, we’ll have a long spell 
of weather. You knows I wasa tellen on ye afore 
we started, that if a hard rain should come, we’d 
stand a chance of haven an all fired flood in the riv- 
er. Now, you’ve got two or three ravs up in the 
drink by my saw mill, and I’ve got one myself, and 
if the flood doos come, and we down here, IJ think, 
when we do git hum, we’ll find ’em among the mis- 
sen. The drink likes to swell as well as the river 
doos, and for that matter roar too, and a mighty poor 
chance the ravs ‘ll stand, when the water comes 
tumblen down upon ’em. Now, I knows a man in 
Trenton, who, I’ve no doubt, would jump at the 
chance of buyen sich good, solid, clear stuff as these 
ere boards is, and give asmuch money p’raps as you’d 
git in Philadelphy, besides waiten a week afore you’d 
sell, and runnin all the risks of a flood.’ 

There was so much good sense in Slowwater’s 


¢___— 


He had | 


suggestions, (the weather really looking very threat- 
ening) that Allen altered his determination of pro- 
ee, A Philadelphia, and concluded to sell his 
| raft at Trenton (which was now in sight) at the first 
favorable opportunity, and start immediately for 
| home. We will not say, moreover, whether the de- 
sire to see Lydia did not also operate in the breast of 
the ey | lover, in this change of his plans. They 
| shot the bridge safely, and moored at the wharf as 
| the sun disappeared in the haze that shrouded the 
western sky. The next day did not belie the pro- 
The clouds had marshalled 
themselves over the heavens ; there was a strong 
wind from the south, and the atmosphere was damp 
_and light, so that the smokes of the city wavered like 
dim mantles just above the earth’s surface. No rain 
| fell, but every sign was ominous of a storm. Slow- 
| water found the purchaser he had mentioned, and 
the next morning, in the midst of a drizzling 
rain-storm, Allen and the former (leaving the saw- 
yer and the forward hand amongst a group of their 
| fellows on their way to Philadelphia fora ‘‘spree,”’) 
_left Trenton by the usual conveyances in those days, 
of coach and steamboat, for New-York, and thence 
yroceeded to the wild mountains of their respective 
mes. 
[7 be continued.] 





THE WANDERING JEW. 


Translated from the French of Beranger. 


BY E. B. 0’>CALLAGHAN. 





A cupof cold water, Christian, from you, 
A wayworn traveller doth implore; 
Iam, I am, the wandering Jew, 
| Ever the whirlwind driven before. 
Loaded with years, but never old, 
For the last trumpet I long in vain— 
Each night I hope is the last that’s told, 
But always rises the sun again! 
Always, always, 
Round the earth turns, run where! please, 
Always, always. 


Full eighteen hundred years, alas! 
O’er thousands of states to ruin gone ; 
O’er Greek and Roman dust I pass, 
As the wild whirl wind hurries me on. 
Good have I seen put forth no truit, 
Whilst Evil with offspring teems alive ; 
I’ve seen two worlds fiom Ocean shoot, 
This old, decayed one to survive. 
Always, always, 
Round the earth turns, run where I please, 
Always, always. 


God changed my nature to punish here; 
I seize all things about to die; 
But the old roof to bless me near, 
The ruthless whirlwind drives me by. 
Beggars in crowds beside me stand, 
And for my alms imploring bend; 
They have not time to press the hand, 
Which | in passing by, extend. 
Always, always, 
Round the earth turns, run where I please, 
Always, Always, 


If I, beneath some shrubs in flower, 

Upon the grass, beside the shore, 

Try to repose my limbs an hour, 

I hear far off the whirlwind roar. 

What matters it to the Deity 

That moment passed beneath the shade ? 

Can ought less than eternity, 

Refresh me when the journey’s made? 
Always, always, 

Round the earth turns, run where I please, 
Always, always. 





What crowds of children, full of play, 

Recal the image of mine to me! 

If I to gaze on them should stay, 

Whistles the whirlwind angrily. 

Dare ye, old men: my long career 

Toenvy now? My restless feet 

The dust shall scatter, far and near, 

Of those young children whom I meet. 
Always, always, 

Round the earth turns, run where I please, 
Always, always. 


If I discover yet some trace 

Of the old walls where I was born, 

I strive sometime to check my pace, 

But “On!” the whirlwind cries in seorn. 

‘On! howled the voice as by it swept, 

* To live when all else die’s thy doom— 

On earth thy fathers have not kept 

A place for thee within their tomb !”’ 
Always, always, 

Round the earth turns, run where I please, 





Always, always, 





The Man-Gop panting ’neath his load, 
I mocked with an unfeeling scoff------ 
But from my feet swift fires the road ; 
Adieu! the whirlwind bears me off! 
Tremble at my strange punishment 
O ye! who fail in charity, 
Not to avenge His God-head sent 
But suffering poor humanity. 
Always, always, 
Round the earth turns, run where I please, 
Always, always. 





[For the Northern Light.) 
NOTES ON THE NEW NETHERLANDS. 


BY DR. E. B. O’CALLAGHAN. 


Amone the various subjects which claim atten- 
tion from the general reader, there are few of more 
interest, especially to the citizen of this state, than 
the settlement of New-York originally by the Dutch. 
Our eastern neighbors, affording us an example wor- 
thy of imitation, have exhibited a marked and hono- 
sable zeal in exploring the history of the coloniza- 
tion of New-England—in detailing its progress and 
recording the difficulties their pilgrim fathers expe- 
rienced in the early years of their settlement. But 
the history of New-Netherlands remains yet to be 
written. 

In directing the public mind to this point, we do 
not claim the high rank of a historian, nor pretend 
that what we write deserves even the title of a histo- 
ry. If we succeed in conveying to the reader some 
idea of the Nieww Nederlants—in communicating 
some information, of which he had not been before 
in possession, or turning up matter interesting to the 
curious, we shall consider that our labor has not been 
without some result. 

The annals of the two centuries succeeding the 
discoveries of Columbus are filled with accounts of 
voyages undertaken with a view to explore the New. 
World, in the hope of finding mines of the precious 
metals, and other sources of sudden wealth. Eng- 
land and France were among the earliest in the field. 
Under a commission from Henry VII. of England, 
Jean Cabot, after having discovered Newfoundland, 
sailed along the whole coast of America, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the extreme north, and claimed 
the entire territory for his sovereign. He was fol- 
lowed in 1524 by Jean de Verrazano, in the service 
of Francis I. of France, who entered the harbor of 
New-York in the spring of that year, and on his re- 
turn, gave an account of his voyage to his royal mas- 
ter. Early in the succeeding century, Henry 
Hupson, a native of England, and an intreped na- 
vigator, made two voyages from his native land in 
search of a northwest passage to India, which then 
absorbed much attention. On his return to England, 
he proceeded to Holland, and sailed thence, in 1609, 
on a similar expedition, in a small vessel called the 
Halfmoon, but he proceeded no farther north than 
Portland, (Maine,) whence he dropt down south, 
entered the bay of New-York, and explored to some 
distance the river Manahattan, which now bears his 
name. The intelligence of what he had seen, hav- 
ing become known in Holland, the Dutch East India 
Company sent a ship hither in the following year, 
and the country was visited by the trading vessels of 
various merchants of Amsterdam for several years 
afterwards. Some are of opinion that trading had 
been carried on with this country by Holland ata 
much earlier period than this.* 

Though the United Provinces of Holland never 
undertook colonization any where themselves, they 
evinced a ready disposition to encourage the attempts 
which were now making to establish a trading colo- 
ny on the Hudson river. Their high mightinesses 
the States General granted, accordingly, in 1614, a 
patent to sundry merchants, conferring on them the 
exclusive trade, for four years, to the Manhattes, and 
surrounding or These traders erected a kind 
of fort or trading house on the southwest point of 
Manhattan, or New-York island, which they named 
New Amsterdam, and likewise established a post in 
the fall of that, or the beginning of the following year, 
on the upper part of Castle island, in the immediate 
vicinity of the city of Albany, and now known as 
Van Ransselaer’s island, or the Patroon’s island, 
where they erected a fort. 

As trade with the Indians was the principal object 
of these adventurers, their earliest exertions were 
used to establish a solid friendship with the natives. 
They succeeded in a few years in ingratiating them- 
selves so well with these people, that they concluded 
a solemn treaty of peace and alliance with the Indian 
Confederacy, since known as the Five Nations. 
This treaty, which, to the honor of all parties con- 
cerned, was faithfully respected during the whole 





* «The Dutch,”’ says Gov. Bradford, writing to Sir Fernando 
Gorges in 1627, ‘‘ have used trading there (the Manhadoes) these 
six or seven and twenty years.”’ 
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period that the Dutch ssed the country, was 
concluded at the trading fort, situate on the banks of 
the Norman’s kill, to which point the post had been 
removed, the floods having rendered the original po- 
sition untenable. 

There was as yet, however, no attempt at coloni- 
zation, though tradition will have it that the Dutch 
had commenced settlements at Kingston in Ulster 
and at Minisink in Orange counties, as early as 1616, 
if not before. The forts abovementioned were mere 
trading posts, similar in character and object to those 
‘forts ?? established at the present day in the north- | 
western or Oregon territories, either by the Hudson’s | 
Bay Company, or American Fur Company, where | 
savages rendezvous and bring in their furs. They 
were inhabited merely by the agents of a few mer- 
chants in Holland; not even a female formed part of 
the establishment. They served, however, to pave 
the way to mightier and more important operations. 

The States General having their attention aroused 
to the importance of the trade with the Hudson river, 
supplanted this petty band of adventurers by the in- 
corporation, in 1621, of the West India Company, a 
great armed commercial association, to which was 

ranted fuller and more extraordinary powers than 

d hitherto been granted to any traders. The cen- 
tral power of this company was divided, for the more 
efficient exercise of its functions, among five branch- 
es, established in the different cities of the Nether- 
lands, the managers of which were styled Lords 
Directors. Of these, that of Amsterdam was the | 
mag to this was entrusted the affairs of the 

ew-Netherlands. The general supervision and 
government of the affairs of the company, however, 
were lodged in acollege, or congress of nineleen de- 
legates, of whom eight [afterwards increased to 
nine]* were from Amsterdam; four from Zealand ; | 
two from the Meuze; one, eech, from the Nord De- 

artment; from Friesland, and Stad and Lande. 
he nineteenth from their high mightinesses, the 

States General.t 

Apart from the exclusive trade of the coast of Af- 
rica, from the tropic of Cancer to the cape of Good 
Hope; and of the coast of America from the straits 
of Magellan to the extreme north, this company was 
authorized to form alliances with the chiefs of the 
native Indian tribes—to erect forts and fortifications 
for the protection of their possessions—to distribute 
justice and to preserve order—maintain police, and 
administer the general, civil and military govern- 
ment of their transmarine affairs. It could declare 
war and make peace with the consent of the States 
General. The company was empowered to appoint, 
with the approbation of the States, a governor, or 
director general, and all other officers, civil and | 
military, judicial and executive, who were bound to | 
swear allegiance to the States General, as well as to 
the company ;{ and the director, or governor-gene- 
ral and his council were invested with all powers, 
judicial, legislative and executive, subject to appeal 
to the company in Holland, whose immediate will, 
expressed in their instructions, or declared in their 
marine or military ordinances, was to be the supreme 
law of New-Netherlands, excepting in cases not 
specifically provided for, when the imperial statutes 
of Charles V. the edicts, resolutions and customs of 
the Fatherland were to be received as the paramount 
rule of action.§—- 

The provisions of this charter contained nothing fa- 
vorable to liberty,nor to those who might settle in the 
New-Netherlands underit. These were to be subject 
to the instructions and ordinances of a commercial 
association resident in Holland, over which they had 
no control; and to the government of superiors 
whom they did not appoint. They did not possess 
one privilege worth contending for ; and it may be 
said, that they and their properties were left at the 
mercy of those whose exertions were directed rather 
to draw large revenues from their colonial posses- 
sions, than to promote the prosperity of the colonists. 

But if this charter was not favorable to the people, 
it must not be concluded that the States of Holland, 
from whom it was derived, were more unfriendly to 

freedom than the other European powers who had 
possessions in America, atthisepoch. The fact is— 








* Anno 1629. 

¢ Albany Rec. vol. v. p. 11. 

t Moulton’s New-York, part ii. c. iv. Copy of this charter is 
to be found in 1 Haz. p. 121. 

Ree age F Wood’s Long Island. 

roit Belgique, observé dans les dix sept Provinces des 

pays bas et Liege est composé, 1, des edits, placards, ordonnan- 
ces, et declarations des souverains; 2, des coutumes particu- 
lieres des villes et territories; 3, des usages generaux de chaque 
province; 4, du droit Komain; 5, des statuts et reglemens 
politiques des villes et autres communautés seculieres; 6, des 
arrets des cours souverains ; 7, des sentences des juges subal- 
ternes; 8, desavis et consultations d’avocats. lly a plusieurs 
coutumes particulieres dans les pays bas; les unes qui sont 
homologuées, d’autres quinele sont pas. Les premieres, avant 
leur homologation, ne consistoient que dans une simple usage 
sujet a étre contesté. Les homologations on commence du tems 
de Charles Quint. Depuis leur homologation elles on acquis 


the project under consideration was purely commer- 
cial, and so was the company. With them, agricul- 
ture was subordinate and manufactures incongruous. 
Under these circumstances, the fewer hands that au- 
thority was divided amongst, the more efficient 
would they consider the means to accomplish this 
principal object—whilst it must be always borne in 
mind that, at the period of which we write, there 
were no precedents known of charters having been 
granted more favorable to colonists than this Dutch 
one before us. The only colonists planted on the 
North American Continent by authority of any crown 
at this date, were those of Canada and Virginia, and 
neither of these afford any proofs of greater liberali- 
ty than that to the Dutch West India Company. 

The commisgions issued by France previous to, 
and at this period, authorized those to whom they 
were addressed to discover and take possession of 
new countries; build forts and concede lands and car- 
ry settlers thither; and conferred on the principal ad- 
venturers, whether private individuals or companies, 
the exclusive trade of those parts.* Under commis- 
sions such as these, containing no principles or privi- 
leges favorable to colonists, were founded, by com- 
=— of speculators, the cities of Quebec and Mon- 
treal. 

By reference to the patent granted by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, in 1578, to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, it will be 
found that he was “‘authorized and empowered, from 
time to time, to correct, punish, pardon and govern 
and rule, according to his own good discretion, and 
to such statutes and ordinances as shali by him be 
devised,”’ ‘‘as well in causes — or criminal as 
civil,’ all such people as may thereafter inhabit the 
countries he may discover, such laws to be ‘‘as near 
as conveniently may, agreeable to the laws and poli- 
cy of England.t{ The same power was given to 
Sir Walter Raleigh.t By the First Virginia char- 
ter, granted in 1606, each of the colonies of Virgin- 
ia and Plymouth, were to be governed by a council 
appointed by the king, according to instructions un- 
der the sign manual, subject, at the same time, to 
the superior direction of the company’s council in 
England. The second charter, granted in 1609, re- 
peated the clause of Queen Elizabeth’s patent of 
1578, conferring unlimited powers on the governors 
of the colony who were tu be appointed and remov- 
ed, not by the sovereign, nor by the colonists, but by 
the London Company, which was, also, authorized 
to make ‘‘all manner of laws’’ necessary for the go- 
vernment of the same, and to abrogate them at plea- 
sure. In cases where such laws were defective, the 
colonies were to be ruled “according to the good 
discretion of the company’s governors,’? who had, 
moreover the power to use and exercise law mar- 
tial in cases of rebellion and mutiny,§ which law, 


| the historian says, “continued to be the common 


law and custom of the country down to 1619.||_ Even 
as far down as 1628, the provisions of English colo- 
nial charters were not much more liberal. The 
charter of Massachusetts, granted by Charles I, in 
March of this year, seven years subsequent to that 
granted by the States General to the West Inda Com- 
pany, although it gave the company in England, 
the privilege of electing their governor, deputy 
governor and other officers, carefully excluded the 
colonists from all such privileges; for it provided, 
that all the officers employed in the plantations ‘‘ may 
by the company be empowered,’’ in the words of 
Queen Elizabeth’s patent to Sir H. Gilbert, granted 
Sifty years before, ‘ to correct, punish, pardon and 
govern and rule all subjects as may venture to the 
colony,” according to the laws made by the Asso- 
ciation in England ;§ and the governor and com- 
pany declare, in 1629, only one year before their de- 
parture for America, that they have thought fit to 
settle and establish ‘‘an absolute government” at 
their plantations in Massachusetts Bay,** consisting 
of a governor and council ; the latter composed of 
thirteen persons, two of whom, only, were to be 
elected ‘‘ by the planters generally.’ All must ad- 
mit this to have been the mockery of free institu- 
tions, or representative popular government. 

On a review, therefore, of the patents down to 
1628, granted for trading to, or settling in, America, 
we cannot find any more favorable to colonial liber- 
ty than that granted by the Dutch in 1621.ft If that 


*Vide Commissions to the Marquis de la Roche, 12 January, 
1598; to Chauvin, anno, 1600; to Desmonts sth Nov. 1603. They 
may be seen in Mem sur pg tome «ii pp. 47, 53. See, 
also, Act of Incorporation of the Hundred Associates, by Riche- 
lieu, May 1628, in Charlevoix vol. 1. 

+ 1 Hazard State Papers, p. 26. 

t Ibid, p. 36. 

§ 1 Hizard, State Papers. 

|| Chalmer, p. 39. 

™ 1 Hazard, State Papers, p. 239. 
** Ibid, p. 256. 

+ Representative government was not accorded to Virginia, 
in 1619, by charter, but by instructions from the London Com- 











force de lois.—Encyclopedie Raisonné, verbo ‘ Drorr.’’ 


of Massachusetts proved eventually more favorable 
to the colonists, it was because the powers of that 
charter were exercised in the colony, and not at a 
distance of thousands of miles from it. Had it been 
otherwise, we are warranted in believing that it 
would have been far from promoting freedom in the 
| plantation. 

The territories situate on, and adjoining to, the Hud- 
sons river having been placed by the charter of 
1621 under the authority of the West India Company, 
that body proceeded, immediately on their complete 
organization in 1623, to take possession of those new 
countries—to which they sent out a number of set- 
| tlers under the command of Cornelis Jacobse Mey, 
| who were heartily welcomed by the few previous in- 
| habitants who had been, before Mey arrived, without 
| supplies for two years, and obliged to cut up the 
| sails of some of their boats for necessary clothing. 

They caused two fortifications to be erected—one, 
Fort Amsterdam, on the southern point of the pre- 
sent Island of New-York—the other, Fort Orange, 
at the head of the navigation, on the southern part 
of the present city of Albany. ‘The former was the 
place of rendezvous for the ships and coasters of the 
Company, and the head quarters of the Company, 
whilst Fort Orange was the outpost for collecting 
the peltries brought in by the native tribes. 

In 1623, or as some maintain, in 1625, the West 
| India Company freighted two ships, in one of which 
j}came Peter Minuits, the first governor of the Nieuw 
Nederlandts, with a company of Waloons who set- 
tled at Wallabout on Long Island opposite Fort Am- 
sterdam, where the first child of European parentage 
(Sarah Rapelje) was born on the 9th of June, in the 
last mentioned year. 
| It is not to be supposed that England permitted 
| these encroachments on what she considered her ter- 
|ritory, without a protest. That power always jeal- 
/ . . . 
| ous of her rights, took early notice of these proceed- 
!ings on the part of the Dutch. An expedition un- 
|der the command of Capt. Argal, was, it is alleged, 
|sent by Sir Thomas Dale from Virginia, which took 
possession of New-Amsterdam in 1614, at which 
time there were only four houses outside the Fort. 
An arrangement, it is said, was then entered into 
with the English government by which the Dutch 
were permitted to remain in possession of Manhattan 
Island, on payment of a certain yearly sum. But 
the payment, it is added, svon ceased. It is again 
asserted, that when the Dutch appointed a governor 
at first over New Netherlands, the court of England, 
jalways alive to the determination to put forth its ti- 
tle to the country, complained of the act to the 
States General, but these disowned the affair, and 
said, that it was only a private undertaking of an Am- 
|} sterdam West India Company. It is further alleg- 

ed that James I. commissioned Edward Ploeydon to 
be governor at New-Netherlands, and named the 
jcountry New Albion—that the Dutch submitted to 
| the English Government until the troubles of Charles 
|I. and the Long Parliament, when taking advantage 
|of the distraction of the times, they again usurped 
jand established their government which continued 
juntil finally reduced. Be these as they may, it is 
evident from the facts that the Dutch company con- 
| tinued in possession—proceeded to organize a cer- 
tain plan of government over their new colony, and 
lappointed at the period of which we write, without 
any great show of opposition, their own officers to 
superintend its affairs.* 

The titles of these officers prove the purely com- 
mercial character of the settlement at this early pe- 
riod. They were, Ist, the Opper, or upper merchant, 
or chief commissary ; 2nd, the onder, or under mer- 
| chant; 3d, the commissary; 4th, the assistant. The 
duties of upper merchant combined, under Govern- 
or Minuit, those also of book-keeper of monthly wa- 
ges, or colonial secretary,t which office was filled 
by Isaac de Razier. 

Little is known of the progress of affairs under 
Peter Minuits, the earliest records bearing date only 
from 1638. We learn, however, from the letters of 
Governor Bradford, of Plymouth Colony, that in 
February, 1627, he despatched messengers from Fort 
Amsterdam to the ‘“‘pilgrim” settlement with letters 
*‘ written in Dutch and French,” congratulating the 
English on their praiseworthy undertaking and offer- 
ing to trade with them. Their offered friendship, 
the Governor adds ‘‘ was gratefully accepted.”? In 
the spring of the following year, Isaac de Razier, 
Secretary at the Manhattans, was sent Ambassador 
to Plymouth ‘‘with trumpeteers,’’ and brought with 
him ‘‘both kind letters and divers commodities,’’ 
such as sugar, linen, stuffs, cheese, &c. which proves 











*See on this point, Rogers’ America, Trumbull’s History 
Connecticut, vol. 1, p. 21. Encycloped. Brittan. art. N. York. 
t Moulton’s New-York, part ii, c. iv. 


{ Prince’s N. E. Chronology, p. 249. Baillie’s Mem. of Ply- 
mouth, vol. i, pp. 146-7, fixes the dates of these letters 9th 











pany. Chalmers, p. 39. 


March, 1627. 
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‘that they drove already a respectable trade. The 


‘* pilgrims’? were so far encouraged by this visit that 
some of them returned to Fort Amsterdam with De 
Razier where they bought sundry goods. After this 
beginning they traded with the Dutch several years, 
selling them tobacco for linens, stuffs and similar 
merchandize, which proved a great benefit to the 
Plymouth settlers. In the course of these trips, it 
was thatthe Dutch initiated the pilgrim fathers into 
the trade of wampum—which as a medium of circu- 


lation was found of great advantage at Fort Aura- | 


nia,( Albany.) Having been persuaded to purchase 
fifty pounds of it, they find it so beneficial in a few 
years, that they can scarce procure enough of it for 
their trade with the Indians on the Kennebeck, as 
those tribes who used it ‘‘grew rich and potent; 
whereas the rest who use it not, are poor and beg- 
garly.”’ +e 
Under the prudent management of Peter Minuits, 
the trade of Manhattans rapidly increased, the reve- 
nue exceeding by one third the public expenditure. 
The following table of the exports from and im- 
ports into the colony for the first nine years, compil- | 
ed by De Laet, will, however, give the clearest view | 
of the condition of the New-Netherlands under his) 
administration : 
EXPORTS. | 
Otters. Value in Guilders. 
700 27,125 
463 35,825 | 
857 45,050 
370 12,730 
734 61,075 
631 62,185 
1085 68,012 
° no exports. 
1632 2.0000 13,513 1661 


Year. Beavers. 

1624 ........4,000 

> Seer 
7,258 


143,125 
6,551 455,127 $189,219 58 


IMPORTS. 
1624..Goods in two ships. Val. 25,569 
1626 ..2000% several ships. 8,772 
ee el 20,384 
BOTT cs0<00. FOR 56,170 
BOOB. 6 cccece None 
Three 
Two 
One 
One 


56,491 


55,778 
57,499 
17,335 
31,320 


| 








16S). occceice 


1632...cecee 


272,847 @113,686 25' 


new, and partially improved pa of the country. 
His elevation as a member of the legislature of that 
state, must have taken place as early as he could have 
been entitled to it, by having become a citizen of 
the State and of the United States. 

During the period of what is known as the Whis- 
key insurrection in Western Pennsylvania, in 1794, 
he was returned as a member of that legislature from 
the county of Fayette, in which he resided,—where 
he had become a considerable land proprietor, and 
had engaged in the business of an iron or glass ma- 
nufacturer. The feelings and principles of parties 
had then begun to run high and warm in regard to 


‘national and state politics, and Pennsylvania, parti- 


cularly, was deeply agitated in the matters connect- 
ed with the exciting insurrection. A large majority 
of the legis'ature were on the side of the Federal 


' Government, and highly, and probably very ‘‘ justly 


incensed against the insurgents.’’? In their zeal to 
quell it, and to throw a discredit upon those whom 
they supposed had a concern and influence in pro- 
moting it, they were, however, betrayed into one 
very ili-advised, unconstitutional, and unjust pro- 
ceeding. The county from which Mr. Gallatin was 
returned, with the counties adjoining it, were the 
principal seats of the insurgents; and the legislature, 
assuming the untenable ground, that the members 
elected must also have been criminally connected 
with it, and were selected and returned under a dan- 
gerous and improper influence, refused to admit any 
of them to their seats, and by a sweeping and indis- 
criminate vote, annulled all their elections; it was 
said, and probably with truth, that a prevailing in- 
ducement to this rash and unconstitutional procedure, 
was to get rid of the talents, weight, and influence 
which Mr. Gallatin brought with him into the house 
of assembly. All these members, however, with 
Mr. Gallatin at their head, were immediately return- 
ed again by avery decisive and marked vote, and 
were then permitted to retain their seats. A case 
and a result, which, in most of its aspects, bears a 
strong likeness and analogy to the celebrated one of 
Wilkes in the British Parliament, thirty years before, 
and which was attended with many of the same con- 
sequences to the several parties engaged in it. 
Although Mr. Gallatin’s conduct touching that in- 
surrection, had been strongly impugned, and his 
character attempted to be criminally implicated 
thereby, he fully vindicated both before the legisla- 
ture, and made it to appear, that although he had 
attended and acted as an officer in some of the popu- 


‘lar meetings held to deliberate on the subject, that 
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BY EZEKIEL BACON. 


One of the foremost amongst the distinguished men 
who bore an active and influential part in the public 
councils of this country, at the close of the last and 
the commencement of the present century, was AL- 


pert GALLATIN. He is one of those marked 
men who has furnished throughout the whole course 
of his public life, a signal example of the powers of 
unaided genius and talent, under the guidance of | 
judicious and steady application to elevate its pro-| 
gress, or, under almost every disadvantage, from ob- 
scurity and mediocrity of condition, into the. ranks 
of elevated office, extensive fame, and a high and 
influential consideration in the public affairs of his 
adopted country :—and although he is still living | 
amongst us ina ‘‘ green old age”? with faculties ripe 
and unimpaired, the survivor of nearly all his active 
cotemporaries and associates in the public councils 
of the day when he lagely partook in them, he may, 
in his calm retirement, not improperly, perhaps, be 
made the subject of a sort of post obiter notice and 
delineation. 

Mr. Gallatin, it is well known, wasa native of the 
small Republic of Geneva, one of the cantons of 
Switzerland. Of what parentage, or in what rank of | 
society he was born and educated, is not, to the wri- 
ter of this, particularly known; although he came to 
this country a well educated young man—under 
what special circumstances, or through what parti- | 
cular inducement he left his native land, and became | 
an emigrant to this, is also unknown. He arrived } 
here just near the close of the revolutionary war, at 
one of the small ports in the extreme north, in the | 


then District of Maine, and itis said performed some | 


duties as a militia man, before the close of that contest. | 

His first stated employment was that of Professor | 
of the French language in the University of Cam- | 
bridge, in which he continued himself, it is believed, | 
not a long time, before he settled himself in the wes- | 
tern district of Pennsylvania, then comparatively a | 





* Moulton’s New-Yerk, part 2. 


it was done with the view, and to the effect of mode- 
rating their most violent proceedings and resolutions, 
endeavoring to allay the excitement, and prevent the 
open resistance to the laws which subsequently took 
place in those counties; and such was the influence 
which he acquired in the body to which he was then 


| again returned, that he was by them chosen as a Se- 


nator to represent the state in the Senate of the United 
States. When he soon after appeared to take his seat 
in that body, his eligibility thereto was contested, on 
the ground that he had not beena citizen of the United 
States a sufficient time [nine years,] to enable him to 
be chosen under the requirements of the constitution, 
and he was on that ground, by a vote which was di- 
vided by party lines, excluded from his seat. He 
was then immediately elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, by the district in which he- 
sided, and took his seat thereinin the year 1795. In 
that body, then distinguished by many men of emi- 


nent talents, and high public character, there were to 


be found; Ma vison, distinguished by his terse, clear 
and luminous exposition of general principles, with 
their practical application to the question in hand; 
Gries, with his ardent, skillful, and perplexing con- 
troversial dilemmas; RanpoLpH, by his brilliant 
rhetorical corruscations, apt classical allusions, and 
biting sarcasms; Ames, by his rich and figurative 
fancy, his chaste, plaintive and tear diawing appeals 
to the moral and sensitive springs of the human af- 
fections; the gigantic Dexter, by his deep, so- 
lemn, and sweeping logic; SepG wick, by his lofty 
self-confident, and practical argumentation, address- 
ed to the common sense, and the business views of 
his hearers; HARPER, by his stirring excitations to 
the passions, fears and apprehensions of the country; 
Livineston, by his youthful, ambitious, but effec- 
tive eloquence; NicHoLas, by his plain, earnest, 
and sincere Virginia abstractions; and F1rzsi1mMs, 
and the two Smirus, with their exuberant store of 
commercial knowledge and experience; amongst 
all these, and many others somewhat less distinguish- 
ed, their associates and fellow combatants, Mr. Gal- 
latin at once found his place. 

Second probably to none of them in force of ar- 
gument, constitutional and political knowledge, and 
above them all, undoubtedly, in his financial science, 
both theoretical and practical, in which he was the 
guiding genius of the then opposition party, as he 





was subsequently of the administration of Mr. Jef- 
ferson and Madison, of which he was a member. 
In addition to his various speeches on that and other 
questions of the day, he then published a work on the 
subject of the Finances of the United States, all of 
which did much to shake the credit and popularity 
of the existing administration. He was a very clear 
and acute debater, temperate in manner, avoiding all 
personalities, and confining himself entirely to the 
discussion of general principles and facts, and their 
application to the question in controversy ;—and he 
was generally reputed to be the most difficult adver- 
sary to meet and to manage which there was in that 
then very able body of debaters. On the political 
revolution which soon after occurred by the election 
of Mr. Jefferson to the presidency, he was, of course, 
by him, and by common consent, appointed to the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury. Although in 
coincidence with the views of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Madison, who with him formed the soul, as it were, 
of that administration, he introduced into that de- 
partment some reforms, consisting mostly of a very 
considerable retrenchment of the existing expenses 
of the government in its various departments; yet he 
was no rash innovator, and did not change the gene- 
ral principles on which it had been organized at the 
foundation of the government, by his great predeces- 
sor, ALEXANDER HamiLtTon. But his know- 
ledge of the general principles of finance and politi- 
cal economy was so large and scientific, and his ac- 
quaintaince with its details as applied to our own 
system and condition so minute and complete, that 
he filled the office and executed its duties, undoubt- 
edly as no other man could then have done ; and such 
was the confidence placed in his capacity and intelli- 
gence in every thing that related to them, that it 
is not recollected that any general financial mea- 
sure recommended by him, ever failed of receiving 
the approbation and adoption of the various congress- 
es to whom they were submitted. His capacity for 
executing the detail business duties of his office, 
with facility, correctness and despatch, was equally 
complete with his knowledge and application of the 
general principles of finance. In or out of office 
hours, he was always ready and prepared to attend 
to, and to despatch them; at the domestic fireside, 
and at his breakfast table, as well as at his official 
bureau, although fixed and decided in his political 
views and attachments, he was personally liberal in 
the application of them, and was in every respect a 
very acceptable public offic r, even to his political 
opponents, previously prejudiced against him as they 
were. Asan evidence of his distaste of the proscrib- 
ing principles and practice of the present day, touch- 
ing all the subordinate officers connected with the 
administration of the government, it niay be men- 
tioned, that when he succeeded to his office at the 
head of the treasury, many of its experienced clerks 
were attached to the men and views of those who had 
before administered it. He was strongly pressed by 
his political friends to remove many of them for oth- 
ers of different political attachments, who it was said 
needed, and as politicians, better deserved these offi- 
ces. He declined doing it, and his answer was, 
‘* that is the best politician for me in my office, who 
best knows and performs the public business which 
I have for him to do,’”’—and such he continued to 
retain; some of them for their fidelity and capacity, 
afterwards promoted to higher and more lucrative 
stations in the office; and one of them, when he af- 
terwards went to the Court of France as public mi- 
nister, he took with him as his Secretary of Lega- 
tion. 

Of the embargo and non-intercourse system of Mr. 
Jefferson, in the extent and duration to which they 
were pushed and continued, there is reason to believe 
he was not a very ardent friend or supporter, and pro- 
bably not of the war which succeeded them, at the 
moment when it was declared. It is pretty strong 
evidence of this, were there no other, as there is, 
that a motion was made in the Senate, by his most 
confidential friend, Mr. Crawrorpn, to postpone 
the declaration for a short period, when it was under 
consideration in that body. He was, however, de- 
cided for carrying it on when declared with all the 
energies of the nation, and urged rather to the diso- 
bligement of some of his political friends in Con- 
gress, the imposition of all the taxes and requisitions 
necessary for sustaining and prosecuting it with all 
the power and means which could be brought to bear 
upon it. 

After holding this office to so great acceptation, 
for nearly 13 years, comprehending the eight years 
of Mr. Jefferson’s and five of Mr. Madison’s admin- 
istration, he resigned it on being appointed one of 
the joint missions, with Messrs. Apams, CLAY, 
BayYArpD, and Russet, to treat with the British 
Government on the subject of war and peace. The 
principal diplomatic notes which ensued during the 
long conference between the British commissioners 
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and our’s, on those subjects, are understood to have 
been drawn by Mr. Adams, Gallatin and Clay; and 
those of which Mr. Gallatin was the reputed author, 
were done with all his usual ability, acuteness, and 
comprehension. Soon after the termination of that 
mission, by the peace which ensued, Mr. Gailatin 
was appointed by Mr. Madison, between whom, and 
himself, from the period of their first public acting 
together, there had always been the most confiden- 
tial intercourse and mutual regard, minister to the 
Court of France. And it is a pleasant subject of re- 
mark and reflection; how gratifying it must have 
been to one who 35 years before left the shores of 
Europe and the land of his birth, a poor and friend- 
less adventurer, for a new and untried world,—to re- 
turn now to those shores, and to visit that land in the 
character of his adopted country’s representative in 
the first court in the world! If, in the acquisition of 
human honor, there can be anything of which the 
human heart can be justly proud, such an incident 
as this would seem to furnish a properand honorable 
subject for the exercise of pride ? Upon the return 
home of Mr. Adams, as minister to the Court of 
Great Britain, in 1817, Mr. Gallatin was transferred 
in the same capacity to that court, where he conti- 
nued some years, and was subsequently sent to the 
same on a special mission by Mr. Adams, when he 
succeeded to the presidency. In all these missions 
he was engaged in mighty and important negotia- 
tions: with France, touching the question of indem- 
nity for her spoliations upon our commerce, under 
the decrees of Napoleon; and with Great Britain, on 
those relating to our boundary and our general com- 
mercial relations; none of which, however, owin 
principally to the yet unsettled state of Europe, an 
the peculiar internal condition of France, were then 
successful; but they prepared the way and laid the 
foundation for the settlement which has since taken 
place, of all of these matters of difference. 

It may be needless to repeat, that all his diploma- 
tic papers in that capacity, evinced his usual force, | 
acuteness, and full knowledge of the various high 
matters of which they treat. In the year 1824, he 
was nominated by the friends of Mr. Crawford as 

resident, for the office of vice-president of the 
Jnited States, but declined it for reasons of a public 
nature, which he assigned. 

Since his return from his last embassy, Mr. Galla- | 
tin has been entirely engaged in the business of pri- 
vate life, and for some years has resided in the city | 
of New-York, acting as president and directing ma- 
nager of an incorporated bank, from which it is be- 
lieved, on account of age and some bodily infirmi- 
ties, he has lately retired. He has written and pub- 
lished, during his later years, a number of very able 
articles on the subject of banking and currency, in} 
which he is always at home, and deeply and practi- 
cally conversant. He was a decided friend to the | 
continuation and re-chartering of the late Bank of | 
the United States, from the agency of which he had | 
experienced and received great facilities during his 
charge of the treasury department. 

His pursuits and enquiries are not, however, limit- | 
ed to the topics of finance, diplomacy, or political | 
science alone, but are extended to various other | 
branches of general knowledge and speculation. | 
He is known to be, amongst many other branches of | 
knowledge, an accomplished mathematician and phi- 
lologist, and has published a very elaborate and 
erudite treatise on the various Indian languages, and 
their vocabularies, as illustrative of the history, ori- 
gin, and connection of their very numerous tribes or 
clans. 

His private habits have ever been simple, tempe- 
rate, and unindulgent ones; his personal intercourse 
and address, courteous, unostentatious, communica- 
tive and affable; his conversation always furnishing 
a rich source of instruction, from his treasured and 
well arranged store-house of principles and of facts; 
and his private and domestic life has passed, it is be- 
lieved, without a stain or reproach from any quar- 
ter, of a deviation from his social and moral duties. 

His age must now be verging upon or quite four- 
score years; and though somewhat bowed down by 
bodily infirmity, still, as before said, in a green and 
pleasant old age, with healthful and unimpaired men- 
tal faculties ; retaining his accustomed cheerfulness 
and equanimity,—and his capacity and readiness to 
impart of his stores of information and instruction, 
to all who may be desirous of receiving and profit- 
ing from their communication. And to whom, if 
not to ALBERT GALLATIN, may not properly be 
applied the appropriate classical gratulation of— 

“ Oh fortunate senex ?”? 

Utica, November, 1842. 








“The rose flings down its diadem, 
Scattering each cheerful crimson leaf— 
The thorn clings ever to the stem, 
The image and the badge of grief.”’ 





Von Lennep. 


THE ANCESTRAL TOMBS. 
Translated from the German of Uhland. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





Over the heath an aged man 
To the olden chapel-pile, 

Once came with armor upon his breast, 
And entered the gloomy aisle. 


The proud tombs of his ancestors 
Stood round in solemn throng, 

Hark from a far recess he heard 
A wild mysterious song. 


‘Oh yes, ye hero spirits, yes! 
I hear your summoning ery, 
Your ranks | close, hail hail to me, 
Worthy of you am I.”’ 


Within the shadow cold there stood, 
An empty tomb wide spread ; 

This took he for a resting place, 
With his shield beneath his head. 


He folded then his hand around 
His sword and slumbered on ; 

The strange mysterious music ceased, 
Well then might it be done. 





STRICTURES ON ‘BARBER’S PLANETARY MOTION.” 





BY GERARDUS BEEKMAN DOCHARTY. 





The object I have in view in discussing the subject 
under consideration, is to come at truth. To ascer- 


generates a centrifugal force, but whether there was 
a primary projectile force given to the planets at 
right angles, to the force of gravity, by which they 
perform their annual revolutions round the sun; and 
I see no proofs to the contrary in either of the gen- 
tleman’s communications. The ‘assumed fact,” 
that is introduced to account for the motion from the 
action of gravity alone, requires demonstration. He 
continues, “‘ it is the relative influence produced 
upon the particles of matter composing the sun above 
and below the radius vector, by the action of rotation 
that causes the effect I ascribed to it, not the increas- 
ed power of attraction caused by rotation.”” How 
much, and of what nature that influence is, will be 
seen in the solution of the following general problem. 
“* Two bodies in space, whose masses are given, are 
situated at a given distance from each other; the 
large body having a revolution on its axis in a given 
period of time, required the circumstances of their 
motions when acted upon by gravity alone,’”?—which 
I presume Mr. Barber has investigated ; forhe says, 
that matter moving in a reverse manner tothe action 
of gravity, has a tendency to lessen its force. In re- 
gard to the opinion that bodies do not muve towards 
the sun’s centre, I will make but one remark at pre- 
sent. Bodies approach each other by the force of 
gravity, along the nearest distance between them. 
The nearest distance between two globes is a straight 
line joining their centres, therefore the less will ap- 
proach the greater in that line. 

I remarked in my first communication, that rotary 
motion had never been accounted for ina satisfactory 





tain the cause of rotary motion has engaged my at- 


| tention for a number of years, but in no way whatev- | 


er, could I identify it with any of the operations of 
gravity. 1 fell upon a theory which may possibly be 


true, but which is not susceptible of positive demon- | 


stration. A sketch of this theory will be presented 
in the present communication; not, however, as one 
that is offered to the public for their approval, but 
simply to show the power astronomy possesses to 
carry the mind into the regions of speculation. 

The last paper of Mr. Barber’s gave me great 
pleasure in its perusal, a pleasure which did not sub- 
side at the end of hisremarks. ‘To say that it is cha- 
racterised throughout with grand and sublime ideas, 


| presented in forcible language, and imbued with a 


right spirit, is no more than will be acknowledged by 


| every one that has the pleasure of reading it; and I 


am disposed to wish, that in a future number that 
gentlemen will clear up, establish, and prove the the- 
pe he has originated. At present, however, I must 
reluctantly dissent from some of his conclusions, as 
not being drawn from premises sufficiently clear and 
obvious. 

Mr. Barber attempts to prove, that the centrifugal 
force is the effect, not the cause of orbit motion. 
He says, “ the earth, in its revolution round the sun, 
and on its axis, presents the exhibition of centrifugal 
force under different circumstances, but resulting 
from a similar cause in both instances. By its rota- 
tion on its axis, it produces its centrifugal force at 
its maximum, at the equator, diminishing towards 
the poles.”” Again, ‘In its orbit round the sun, we 
witness the same exhibition, that is, matter moving 
rapidly in circular motion ; and hence, its tendency 
to obey the first law of motion, gives it its tendency 
to fly from the axis of motion, the sun, &c. If I un- 
derstand rightly, these are the arguments to substan- 
tiate the new theory. As I overlooked them in my 
other article, let us examine them and ascertain if 
they are sufficient to prove that the tangental force 
does not exist until after the orbit motion commen- 
ces; if so, we will admit that ‘‘ the idea of its being 
an original impulse, operating at right angles to the 
power of gravity, and causing the planet to move in 
an orbit, is erroneous, and should be rejected.’’ 

We have the phenomena of the rotary motion of 
the earth, offered as an illustration of the orbit mo- 
tion of a planet. Nothing can be clearer than this. 
The centrifugal force of the earth at the equator, the 
greatest distance from the axis of motion, 1s a maxi- 
mum; at the poles, nearest to the axis of motion, the 
centrifugal force isa minimum, or rather nothing. 
Let us apply this to the orbit motion of a planet, 
** moving rapidly in circular motion’? round the sun, 
‘the axis of motion,’’? and we should have the cen- 
trifugal force of Herschell, the most distant planet, 
the greatest; that of Mercury, the nearest to the axis 
of motion, the least; which is not true. Therefore 
the illustration fails. 

‘* We find,”? says Mr. Barber, ‘‘ matter in its qui 
escent state has no centrifugal force, but as soon as 
rotary motion commences, its centrifugal force is ge- 
nerated,’’ and he appeals, as a familiar illustration, 
to the bursting of grindstones. Now, if Mr. Barber 
can give us an instance where a grindstone commenc- 
ed a rotary motion, without a tangental force being 
first applied to it, we yield at once. Here lies the 
difficulty between us; not whether a revolving body 


manner, but that electricity had produced it. If con- 
nected with the prime conductor of an electric ma- 
chine, an electrometer be erected, consisting of small 
we balls attached to a piece of wire by means of 
| linen threads, and electricity be excited, these balls 
| will rise and stand off like the spokes of a wheel. 
Let, then, a lighted candle be brought near them, 
and they will immediately commence a revolution 
towards it. As no other substance than a lighted 
candle produces this effect upon the electrified pith 
balls, I hit upon the following theory. 

Let us suppose there was a time when the creation 
was first formed, and matter had the properties given 
to it, which it now possesses. It is evident that all 
the bodies in the universe would eravitate to that 
spot, or that body, which possessed the greatest at- 
tractive power. Or, if creation be limited, they 
would all move towards the centre of the machine. 
unless some force, or some other property were riven 
them, by which they could be kept asunder. “This 
projectile force was either given to them directly, or 
they obtained it from some of the other properties 
with which they were endowed, or from some agent 
in nature. The only agent that could effect this, ap- 
pears to be light and electricity, or magnetism, 


one cause hitherto unexplained.) Light and elec- 
tricity may possibly have done it. If electricity 
were equally diffused, whatever power it might oth- 
erwise possess, would be lost; it is only when its 
equilibrium is destroyed, or when a greater quantity 
is collected together than the surrounding ‘obiecis 
contain, that any fluid can properly be said to act. 
As the sun is thé centre of the solar system, it may 
also be the fountain of light, heat and electricity. 
Its atmosphere may be composed entirely of electric 
matter. and this matter, by laws to which we are at 
present strangers, may regulate and control the ro- 
tary and projectile motions of the planets that are re- 
volving about it. But we cannotstop here. We are 
only on the threshold of this magnificent superstruc - 
ture. The sun itself has a motion from west to east, 
similar to that of the planets. Whence is this mo- 
tion? Undoubtedly from a cause si:milar to that 
which makes the earth revolve: that is, seme body 
or mass of matter, as much larger than the sun as the 
sun is greater than the earth, and whose atmosphere 
must contain a quantity of electricity sufficiently 
abundant to control the electricity of the sun, must 
exist somewhere, about which the sun, with its reti- 
nue of attendants, may be revolving. Again, as 
every fixed star that glitters in the heavens is proba- 
bly the sun of a perfect system, and each system is 
regulated and governed by similar principles, they 
must all be revolving around some grand central 
body. To render this possible, the central body 
must be larger than all the other bodies in the uni- 
verse taken together; and the moving principle that 
it possesses, must be greaterand more powerful, than 
that which they all collectively have; in fact, it must 
be the fountain from which the other heavenly bodies 
are supplied. It is not easy for the mind to contem- 
plate such a body as this. A globe infinite in size 
surrounded by an atmosphere infinitely more brilliant 
than that of the sun, the region of perpetual day ; it 
would be a fit place for the residence of beatified 
spirits, the heaven of heavens, upon which the Al- 
mighty could sit and survey his glorious creation. 

















(which as I remarked before, may be the effect of 
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volving about the sun by the agency of light and 
electricity; and the sun and fixed stars, with their 
separate attendant worlds revolving round a central 
body, making one grand whole from the individual 
systems, is plain and plausible; yet it wants one sim- 
ple ingredient, proof! Itis based on conjecture; itis 
built on conjecture; and nothing but conjecture com- 
poses its whole structure. Still it is a theory sosim- 
ple that men of science have looked favorably upon 
it; and, indeed, the mind takes great pleasure in 
contemplating a machine so harmonious, so vast, and 
sublime. ‘Thus we perceive how prone astronomy is 
to Jead the imagination away; whether profitable or 
not, is another question. The time may come, when 
a true theory of rotary motion will be discovered, 
and the idea of a primary impulse be rejected; and 
when by a continued and careful examination of the 
proper motion of the fixed stars, the orbit of the sun 
if it has an orbit, may be traced out, and a more ac- 
curate understanding of the great illimitable field of 
creation be obtained, than we now have; but to ac- 
quire this, will take centuries of close and unremit- 
ted observation. 

Hempstead, L. I. Dec. 1842. 


[For the Northern Light.) 


OF PUBLIC OPINION ON POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 


THE INFLUENCE 


BY 8. Ss. RANDALL. 

Ir may with safety be said, that a well regulated 
and well directed public opinion is a more efficient 
agent in the work of education, than all the systems 
of instruction which have been or can be devised. 
If the prevailing tendency of the age and of the com- 
munity in which we live be favorable to a progres- 
sive advancement in wisdom, and virtue, and know- 
ledge, as the basis of the only sound philosophy of 
human life—as worthy of a general concentration of 
all its interests, passions and feelings, the mind and 
the heart will insensibly and involuntarily take that 
direction; the moral powers will assume their pro- 
per preponderance, and all the various faculties of 
our nature will harmoniously co-operate in their re- 
spective spheres. If, on the other hand, the attain- 
meat of wealth, the pursuit of pleasure, the struggle 
for power, for distinction, and for worldly applause, 
are found to be the principal objects of ambition; 
and to engross the energies of the mass of mankind, 
the most perfect system of education will fail in ac- 
complishing any permanent results, or in securing 
any general adoption. 

It is but too true, that the great obstacle to the 
successful prosecution of the most thoroughly digest- 
ed and well considered system of popular education, 
is found in the powerful influence of a perverted pub- 
lic opinion, operating with an irresistible force upon 
the most striking tendencies and pursuits of life. It 
is in vain to impress upon the mind, amid the con- 
genial associations of youth, innocence and happi- 
ness, the purest doctrines of the most elevated philo- 
sophy, if, when the hallowed sanctuary of home is 
overpassed, and the delightful groves of the academy 
left behind, the sober realities of life are discovered 
to be a compound of interested selfishness, unworthy 
aspirations, and unchastened ambition, while nobler 
views, nobler efforts, and a more exalted benevo- 
lence, seldom find a congenial atmosphere where 
they may bud, blossom and expand. It is in vain to 
expatiate upon the beauty and the sublimity of mo- 
ral excellence while the world’s ready and unbound- 
ed applause awaits the successful results of bold ef- 
frontery, low duplicity, persevering cunning, and 
well dissembled craft. The highest order of intel- 
lect combined with the sternest moral and religious 
principles, can rarely mingle with the base elements 
of the busy world, and escape the deep contamina- 
tion of the contact. 

There are few circumstances and conditions in life 
in which we can render ourselves to any extent inde- 
pendent of the powerful influence which the opinions 
of those around us and of the public at large exert 
upon our conduct. There is a principle deeply im- 
planted in our nature, which compels us uniformly 
to regulate even our most trivial actions, and gradu- 
ally to form our character and mould our sentiments 
by the standard which prevails in the community to 
which we belong. History affords ampie evidence 
of the presence and the effects of this all-pervading 
power; and hence the formidable obstacles which 
have in all ages been interposed to the progress of 

hose great reforms in religion, moral, political eco- 
nomy and science, which from time to time have 
agitated society to its centre. The minds and ac- 
tions of men so insensibly assimilate to each other; 
and so imperceptibly is the power of public opinion 
concentrated around the established institutions, 
modes of thinking and ordinary pursuits of the day, 


The above system of the world—the planets re- | 
drawn by habit, by custom and by association, ex- 
| cites at once the astonishment and indignation of all, 


that the slightest innovation upon the magic circle 


and places the daring offender beyond the pale of 
pardon. 
It is needless to adduce instances abounding in the 


annals of our race of the melancholy effects of this | 


potent influence. All of elevation to which the mo- 
rals, the intellect and the refinement of the present 
age has attained, has been imparted to it by the slow 


and painful development of principle promulgated in | 


the face of danger, and often of death, and maintain- 
ed in the midst of a fiery struggle against principali- 
ties and powers, and a world in arms, madly bent 
upon the overthrow of champions of whom, indeed, 
it was not worthy. We are accustomed to flatter 
ourselves, in these days of greater enlightenment and 
wisdom, that a more correct appreciation of the great 
truths of the moral and physical world place us at an 





immeasurable distance from the e1roneous influences | 
of those ages of darkness and gloom. Thanks tothe 

expanding spirit of a progressive civilization, this | 
proud boast is to a great extent borne out by the evi-| 
dence of facts. Under the peculiar and inestimable | 
institutions of our own favored land, the intellect and | 
the heart are, indeed, left free to accomplish their | 
brightest conceptions, without the most remote ap- 

prehension of orm restraint. But these institu- 

tions, while they have wisely interposed the most ef- | 
ficient checks to the introduction of a persecuting | 
and an intolerant spirit, have, at the same time, con- | 
ferred an overwhelming power upon the influence of 

public opinion. Before that power the highest and | 
the lowest are compelled, by a moral force, which | 
it is in vain to withstand, to bow with an implicit de- 
ference. 

The wisdom of our ancestors has, it is true, trans- 
mitted to us the firm foundations of national wealth 
and prosperity, in the admirable institutions under 
which we live; but it remains for us to erect upon 
this substantial base, a superstructure against which 
the assaults of time shall have no power. The ac- 
quisition of national and individual wealth will not 
secure us against the fatal inroads of corruption and 
effeminate luxury; nor will the splendid monuments 
of inventive genius, or the daring efforts of unbound- 
ed enterprise prevent the corroding progress of licen- 
tiousness and vice. Those immense combinations | 
of physical and mental power, which in so short a | 
period have transformed the pathless wilderness into | 
the magnificent abodes of civilization and refine- 
ment, are justly the subjects of admiration and aston- 
ishment. The direction of the intellectual strength, 
which has thus been put forth into the great channels 
of mental and moral improvement, would advance 
us with inconceivable rapidity to the summit of ob- 
tainable excellence in all that constitutes the endur- 
ing glory of a people. 

But it is too true, that our exertions and our ambi- 
tion have hitherto been circumscribed in a great de- 
gree within the boundaries of pecuniary interest, im- 
mediate or remote. The spirit of gain, has obtained 
too strong an ascendancy over us. However we may 
deceive ourselves by specious and flattering appear- 
ances, the tendency of this state of things is inevita- 
bly downward. While the powerful energies of the 
combined strength which our republican institutions 
give to the moral and intellectual faculties, are ex- 
hausted in the pursuits of unworthy and ephemeral 
objects; and in the struggle for wealth and its atten- 
dant advantages, the cultivation of the mind is neces- 
sarily neglected—the moral and social virtues are 
thrown into the shade—the harmonious action of the 
body politic is deranged and interrupted—and the 
chief blessings of life are sacrificed upon the altars 
of sordid avarice and and grasping gain. We may 
boast of our institutions of learning—of the liberal 
policy adopted by our public servants—of the per- 
fection to which we have carried the details of our 
systems of instruction—of the sums which we annu- 
ally expend in their support—and of the interest 
which the great and the good in every part of our 
land manifest in theirwelfare. Unless we can enlist 
the full and effective co-operation of an enlightened 
public sentiment to carry forward and expand the 
great work which has been commenced—unless we 
can transfer to this interesting field of labor the re- 
sistless energies and indomitable spirit, which has 
effected so much in other departments of enterprise, 
we cannot hope permanently to extend the sphere of 
human intellect, to enlarge the boundaries of human 
ambition, to elevate the understandings, purify the 
hearts and amend the lives of the millions of think- 
ing, reas. ning and responsible beings, in whose hands 
are placed the future destinies of this great and grow- 
ing republic. There is an inexhaustible fund of be- 
nevolence and philanthrophy inthe land, which needs 
only to be turned into an effective channel to pro- 
duce the most noble and glorious results. The calls 











of charity from the remotest corners of the globe are 


heard and answered; the appeals of struggling pa- 
triotism ; the demands of christianity; the sufferings, 
the errors, and even the crimes of humanity have 
called forth a fitting response wherever they have 
been proclaimed. hence is it then, that the early 
cultivation of the intellectual and moral powers 
should excite an interest comparatively so feeble— 
that the progress of education should be regarded 
with an indifference so alarming—that every effort to 
elevate the standard of reform in this respect should 
be paralyzed by the want of that sustaining and in- 
vigorating influence, which alone is adequate to the 
accomplishment of great results! 





ANNUAL RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVA- 
aoe FOR 1840, 1841, 1842, KEPT AT THE ALBANY ACA- 


BY T. ROMEYN BECK. 


1842. 


28.51 
32.15 
39.52 
49.23 
55.33 
69.85 
72.66 
70.23 
58.93 
48.92 
35.81 
24.48 


1840. 


16.46 
32.13 
36.24 
50.79 
61.90 
67.73 
74.15 
71.75 
59.33 
49.83 
38.69 
25.44 


1841. 

28.32 
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November, ........ 
December,......... 
Highest deg. during 

the year, ........ 96. 96. 91. 
Lowest deg. during 

the year, ........ 
Annual range of the 

thermometer, .... 
Greatest —~ monthly 

FORO, occccccces 
Mean annual tempe- 

FALUTC, cccccccecce 


—23. —é5. 


119. . 96. 
66. 61. 70. 


48°70 48°18 48°46 


Weather. 


No. of fair days, ...... 204 
No. of cloudy days, 162 
Rain, (No. of days on 
which it fell,)..... 
Snow, (No. of days on 
which it fell,)....... 21 29 18 
Rain and snow, (No. of 
days on which it fell,. 4 10 14 


1865 
1783 


1825 
1824 


100 87 115 


No. of thunder showers 

during year, ........ 22 16 
Rain gage (in inches and 

tenths, including snow 


me. 44.38 37.85 


Winds, (No. of days.) 

1840. 1841. 
North, .-.cccccccece 51 704 
Northeast, .......... 37 365 
TR, 00 oc cca diccess 183 63 
Southeast, .......... 123 10 
ORR, 6 00ccsscesase 102 95 
Southwest,.......... 38 354 
West, ..cccccccccses 12 135 
Northwest, ......... 95 975 


—_—_ 


366 365 


South. Northwest. 
Oct. 10. Oct. 1. 
Nov. 25. Nov. 8. 
Warmest day, July 6. July 25. 
Coldest day, Jan. 17. Jan. 4. 
Hail—four times during 1842. 


Prevailing wind, 
First frost in autumn, 


Sep. 23. 
First fall of snow, 


Nov. 16- 
July 30. 
Dec. 24. 





{For the Northern Light.] 
QUARTERLY REVIEW—CONTINUED FROM P. 67. 


BY H. B. WEBSTER. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY—(Continued.) 


‘* My paper upon Hayley was so offensive to Mr. 
Gifford, that after it was printed, he withheld it for 
two successive numbers, and if he had not then 
ceased to be editor, and had persisted in withholding 
it, I might probably have withdrawn from the Re- 
view. There neither was nor could be any reason 
for this, but that he could not bear to see Hayley 
spoken of with decent respect.’’— Letter to Sir Eger- 
pod Brydges, published in his duto- Biography, 2, 
‘* My only article in the number is the Negro New 
Testament. Asa philological curiosity, the Testa- 
ment is the most remarkable, that has fallen in my 
way.”—Ibid. V. 2, p. 2865. 
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Vol. 1. No. 1. Baptist Missionary Society. Wil- 
berforce’s Corresp. 2, 264. 

Vol. 13. No. 25. Memoirs of Wellington. Re- 
published as Southey’s Life of Wellington. 

Vol. 13. No. 26. Do. — do. 0. do. 

Vol. 18. No. 35. Lord Holland’s Life of Lopez 
de Vega. Lardner’s Cyclop. Lit. and Sci. Men of 


a p- 190 

ol. 11. No. 22. Brandes Popular Antiquities. 

Lockhart’s Notes to the Minstrelsy of the Border. 
Vol. 37. No. 73. Hallam’s Constitutional Histo- 

ry. Wilberforce’s Life. 





LORD DUDLEY AND WARD. 


Vol. 1. No. 2. Rey. Sidney Smith’s Sermons. 
Albion, April 20, 1833. 

Vol 5. No. 9. Roscoe’s Observations on Lord 
Grey’s Address. Do. 

Vol. 6. No. 11. Life of Lord Charlemont. Qr. 
Rev. Vol. 57. No. 114. 

Vol. 7. No. 14. Reid’s Memoirs of Horne Tooke. 
Albion, April 20, 1833. 

Vol. 9. No. 17. Roger’s Poems. Do. 

Vol. 9. No. 18. Wakefield’s Correspondence of 
Fox. Do. 

Vol. 10. No. 20. Miss Edgeworth’s Patronage. 


Vol. 23. No. 46. Advice to Julia. Do. 

Vol. 49. No. 97. The presentand last Parliaments, 
(Reform Bill.) Great Metropolis. 

** At the same time with this note, I shall take the 
liberty to send a paper I have just written for the 
Quarterly, on Miss Edgeworth’s last novel, ‘ Patron- 
age.” Iam rather ashamed of making such an un- 
reasonable demand upon your patience; but the fact 
is, that I am very anxious to have the benefit of your 
opinion before I send it to Gifford, so much less 
friendly, so much less candid, and so much less able 
a judge. Iam not much pleased with it myself; so 
pray do not hesitate, if it be necessary, to pronounce 
sentence of entire condemnation. Why did you not 
try to make it better? You will say—and so I did; 
but sometimes things take an unlucky cast from the 
first, and there is no help for it.”’—LZetters of the 
Earl of Dudley to the Bishop of Llandaff, p. 8. 

**T am really obliged to you for the trouble you 
have been so good as to take about my paper on Miss 
E. I have adopted some words you inserted, and as 
I agree with you in thinking that I have not done 
sufficient justice to her power of delineating charac- 
ters and manners, I have added a laudatory page on 
that subject. The censures I passed upon the struc- 
ture of her story, I have allowed to stand, for on that 
point, I am, after reflection, disposed to adhere to 
my original opinion. Gifford has got it. What he 
will propose to alter I know not, nor do I much care, 
provided he suffers me to make them myself, and 
does not insert any thing of his own, which is, gene- 
rally speaking, not good for much. His prose is re- 
markably inferior to his poetry. I was preparing to 
make a vigorous defence of Miss E. from the cant- 
ing hypocritical accusation against her on the score 
of religion, when luckily I bethought myself of turn- 
ing back to the two former papers on Miss E. in the 
Q. R. in which I found this charge preferred with 
great earnestness and solemnity. Both the critiques 
are wretched, and I should not the least have minded 
contradicting flatly any doctrine, literary, moral or 
religious, contained in them, had I not, just at the 
same time, to my great surprise, accidentally learnt 
from Murray (who told it me with a mixture of 
lamentation and contempt, comical enough for such 
a personage, ) that these passages were of Gifford’s 
own manufacture, and inserted (pro salute anime) 
at his particular instance in an article furnished by 
that ‘ serious young man,’ the younger Stephen; of 
course there was nothing for it, but to pass over the 
topic in decent silence. However, Iam glad you 
see the thing in the same point of view that I do. It 
is, indeed, an odd complaint against a novel, to say 
that it a’nt a sermon upon doctrinal points.’”’—Jbid, 
pp- 13 and 14. 


R. J. WILMOT. 
Vol. 9. No. 17. Feinapgle and Grey’s Artificial 
Memory. Heber’s Life, 1, 371. 


CHARLES LAMB: 
Vol. 12. No. 23. Wordsworth’s Excursion. 
** This article was so mercilessly mangled by the 
editor, that Lamb entreated Wordsworth not to read 
it.’— Talfourd’s Life of Lamb, 1, 159. 


UGO FOSCOLO. 


Vol. 13. No. 26. Marsh’s Hore Pelasgicee—the 
igamma. F.Q. R. 9, 340. 
ol. 21. No. 42. Whistlecraft and Poetry of the 
Italians. Lord Byron. 
Vol. 27. No. 53. History of the Zolic Digamma. 
Penn. Cyc. Art. R. P. Knight. 








Vol. 30. No. 59. Rose’s Orlando Furioso. 


Ann. Obit. 1828. 


REV. HENRY H. MILMAN. 


Vol. 45. No. 89. Sanscrit Poetry. Milman’s 
Poems. - a 

Vol. 50. No. 100. Guizot’s Edition of Gibbon. 
Milman’s Gibbon. 

Vol. 51. No. 102. Raumer’s History of the Ho- 
henstauffen. Raumer’s England. beds 

Vol. 52. No. 104. _Beke’s Origines Biblice. 
Beke in Lond. and Ed. Phil. Mag. Vol. 14, p. 248. 


REV. DR. TURTON. 
Regius Prof. of Divinity in Univer. of Cambridge. 
Bp. of St. David’s. 
Vol. 26. No. 52. (Dr. Burgess’) Vindication of 
I. John, v.7. Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures. 
Vol. 33. No. 65. Ben David and Dr. Burgess on 
I. John, v.7. Do. 


NASSAU W. SENIOR. 


Vol. 26. No. 52. The Pirate. Lockhart’s Scott, 
2, 263. 


CHARLES LYELL. 


Vol. 36. No. 72. Scrope’s Geology of Central 
France. Edin. Rev. 69, 218. 


BARRE CHARLES ROBERTS. 


Vol. 1. No. 1. Pinkerton’s Essay on Medals. 
Quarterly Rev. 12, 519. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELEY. 


Vol. 24. No. 48. Modern Novels—Miss Austen’s. 
Lockhart’s Scott, 2, 267. 


WILLIAM ERSKINE—(LORD KINNEDER.) 


Vol. 9. No. 18. Bridal of Triermain. Annual 
Obituary, 1823. 

Vol. 16. No. 32. Talesof My Landlord. Sir W. 
Scott. 


PROFESSOR SEWALL. 


Vol. 67. No. 133. Romanism in Ireland. New- 
York Observer, May, 1541. 

Vol. 67. No. 134. Romish Priests in Ireland. Do. 

Vol. 69. No. 138. The Church of England. The 
Churchman, May 7, 1842. 

This article is “ supposed tobe partly a withdraw- 
al of himself from the Tractarians, partly an exposi- 
tion of the dangerous lengths to which they had ad- 
vanced. For this, if fama clamosa be true, Mr. 
Sewall was rewarded by thanks and approbation 
from more high places than one.’’—TZimes of June 
3, 1842, 


REV. DR. WHITTAKER. 


Vol. 12. No 24. Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works. 
Milman’s Life of Gibbon. 

Vol. 18. No. 35. Life of Bishop Watson. 

**T have been told on pretty good authority, that 
this article was written by the late Dr. Whittaker, of 
Craven, the topographical antiquarian; a pretty sort 
of person, doubtless, to assume such a tone in speak- 
ing of a neighborhood, so dazzling in its intellectual 
pretensions, at that reign at that time.”’—Samuel 77. 
Coleridge, by the English Opium Eaters. Tuit’s 
Magazine, vol. 1, p. 638. 





THE CHARACTER OF AARON BURR. 





The following is an extract from that truly excel- 
lent and valuable work, ‘‘ THe History or Po- 
LITICAL ParTIES IN THE STATE oF New- 
York,” By Jaspez D. Hammonn, Esq. This 
work has already reached the second edition, there- 
by furnishing the best evidence of its intrinsic worth 
and appreciation by the reading public. It has re- 
ceived in the present edition, the benefits of revi- 
sion and corrections by the author, and is adorned 
with ten fine engravings of eminent political men, 
whose actions are recorded and characters sketched 
in this work, and whose fame is identified with the 
history of our state. 

We have already noticed this work at considera- 
ble length, in ourcolumns, and have testified as to its 
merits. But we cannot refrain from again alluding 
briefly to its plan. It commences with a description 
of the controversy respecting the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, in 1788, and brings down the 
political history of the state from that period to the 


election of Wm. H. Harrison, in 1840, thus present- 
ing in one connected view, the machinery of parties 
for more than half a century. Like as ina drama, 
the scenery is constantly shifting, and the actors 
make their entries and exits. The whole work bears 
the impress of candor and truth, and it is hardly pos_ 
sible for a young man who desires successfully to 
take a part in the political contests which may exist, 
without the information contained in it. It is equal- 
ly valuable to the old, in refreshing their recollec- 
tions of the scenes that have been, and the charac- 
ters that sustained their parts in the political dramas 
of the past. 

The present extract is but one of the many sketch- 
es of character scattered throughout the volumes, 
| and drawn with a vigorous, graphic, and truthful pen- 
cil—Ep. Nortuern Licurt. 


Col. Burr possessed several traits of character quite 
peculiar. One was, an utter indifference to public 
opinion. Mr. Davis, (2 Davis, 379, in a note,) says 





that a short time before his death, and when that 
j event was daily expected, after inferming him that 
his death was hourly expected by his physician, he 
asked Col. Burr whether, at any time, he had con- 
| templated a separation of the Union? To which he 
| replied, “* No, | would as soon have thought of tak- 
| ing possession of the moon, and informing my friends 
that I intended to divide it among them.’’ Butif he 
was sincere in that declaration, why did he not fur- 
nish Mr. Davis, who, he probably knew, would write 


| his western expedition? Why did he not give an ac- 
count of the reasons of his negotiations with Wilkin- 
son, and his object in writing to him the letter in cy- 
pher? The biography of Davis, leaves the question, 
as to the real motives of Burr, as much in the dark 
| as it was when his trial closed at Richmond; where 
| the jury, who heard the wole of the case, evidently 
arrived at the conclusion that Col. Burr, if not tech- 
| nically, was morally guilty of treason. 

| Col. Burr seems, through his whole life, to have 
| taken pains to envelope all his political conduct in 
|mystery. He was one of that class of men, who, if he 
|had a given end to accomplish, preferred the accom- 
| plishment of that end by indirect, rather than direct 
|means. Many parts of his life afford proof of even 
jan affectation of intrgue and mystery, which, instead 
|of being evidence of a great, is evidence of a weak 
and little mind. It was an invariable maxim with 
|him, never to commit any thing on politics to wii- 
ting. So rigid was his regard to this rule, that ac- 
cording to Mr. Davis, he would not, in writing to his 
wife, utter a word on political subjects. Why should 
not a man commit to wriling his political views, and 
the principles of his political action? What has an 
honest man to fear from it?) The reasons which in- 
duced Col. Burr to adopt this rule of conduct could 
not have been founded either on patriotism or integ- 
rity. That he was a man of great pérsonal bravery 
there is no doubt. With respect to his talents, there 
is more difficulty in arriving at a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. 

We cannot test the powers of his mind by his wri- 
tings. He has left nothing except the letters written 
by him to his wife, daughter, and son-in-law. These 
letters are written in an easy, familiar style, and are 
perfectly suitable and proper to the connection exist- 
ing between the writer and those to whom the letters 
were addressed. He never touches upon any seri- 
| ous or grave topic, either religious, political or phi- 
| losophical ; yet they are still of that kind which are 
perfectly proper to be addressed by a husband to his 
wife, or by a parent to his children. They contain 
no evidence but that they were written by a man of 
a high order of intellect, nor but that they might have 
been written by the most common and ordinary edu- 
cated man, acquainted with life. Of course, no opi- 
nion can be formed of the talents of Mr. Burr from 
the writings he has left. 

But, from the year 1783, to the year 1800, Col 
Burr was in pretty full practice as a counsellor at 
law, and from 1812, to within a year or two before 
his death, he also generally attended the superior 
courts of ths state. 

It is certain, that during the first period of his prac- 
tice, he had a high standing atthe bar. To have 
been viewed by the public as the rival of Gen. Ham- 
ilton, may, of itself, be considered as evidence of 
great legal learning and talent; and yet, it must not 
be forgotten that there were, during that period, but 
few democratic lawyers of eminence in the city of 
New-York, and that political partialities may have 
contributed something towards assigning to Col. Burr 
the position which he held. There are gentlemen 
now living, who heard him during his best days, 
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who do not speak of him as having deserved the re- 
putation of a profound, learned and able forensic de- 
bater. ‘* Burr,’’ says Mr. John Van Ness Yates, 
in a note to Thurlow Weed, written at the request, I 
presume, of Mr. Davis, ‘‘ was persuasive and ima- 
ginative. He first enslaved the heart, then led cap- 
live the head. Hamilton addressed himself to the 
head only.” 

These remarks of Mr. Yates were called forth by 
a request, coming, | presume, originally from Mr. 
Davis, that he would furnish the notes taken by his 
father, chief justice Yates, of the argument of Burr 
in the celebrated case of Governeur and Kemble. 
The copy of the notes of the chief justice, as given 
by Mr. Yates, reads as follows :—( See 2 Davis, 21.) 

‘** Burr for Plaintiffi—I. The great principles of 
commercial law which apply to this case are’’—then 
follows a hiatus of some lines, after which, as fol- 
lows: 

“II. The Plaintiff’—another hiatus, 

“<r.” €it) 

This concludes, says Mr. Yates, all I can find. 
Mr. Yates adds, that his father’s notes of Gen. Ham- 
ilton’s arguments are very copious. Whether the 
eloquence of Col. Burr was so fascinating and as- 
tounding as deprived the judge of the power of tak- 
ing notes, or whether his arguments were so imme- 
thodical and desultory that the learned judge thought 
it not worth his while to attempt to follow him, we 
are left to conjecture. 

As respects the evidence of talents, as an advo- 
cate, afforded by Col. Burr, after his return from Eu- 
rope, | can speak with more confidence. From the 
year 1812, to the time of his death, he never made a 
speech in any of our courts, which can, with propri- 
ety, be called an argument. In the last period of 
his professional life he cannot, therefore, be said to 
have merited, and indeed he did not acquire, a stand- 
ing above mediocrity. He seemed to labor more to 
gain advantages by the meshes of technical rules of 
practice, by contrivance and trick, than to succeed 
by meeting his opponent fairly in the field, and ela- 


if, at any period of his life he was brilliant as an ora- 
tor, he never was a profound reasoner. 

The fate of Col. Burr presents a solemn memento 
to the youthful aspirant for political fame and power. 
He may see in Mr. Burr, a young man born ot weal- 
thy parents, of high character for virtue and talents, 
commencing life with the advantage of an accom- 
plished and finished education, and the most fasci- 
nating address ; at one period the idol of a great po- 
litical party, and in the year 1800, second in influ- 
ence and popularity only to one man in America ; in 
1812, we see the same individual, bankrupt in for- 
tune and reputation, who, having wandered for years 
among various nations in Europe, had returned to 
|his native land, detested as a traitor to his country, 
jand shunned with horror by all good men as a mur- 
derer. 

Will not the ingenuous mind, in view of sucha ca- 
reer, be forced to the conclusicn, that although the 
mere politician may extol the tact and address, and 
management of a partisan leader, the continued sup- 
| port of the great mass of the American people, can 
|only be obtained by affording evidence of honesty, 
/and integrity of purpose, and that virtue and patriot- 
,ism alone, are safe and certain passports to power 
and glory. 





THE SCHOOLHOUSE. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


In a green lane that from the village-street 
Diverges, stands the schoolhouse; long and low 
The frame, and blacken’d with the hues of Time. 
Around it spreads the green with scatter’d trees ; 
Fene’d fields and orchards stretching, either hand, 
And fronting. When the strawberry ripe and red 
Is nestling at the roots of the deep grass, 

} And when the autumn sun has deck’d with gold 

| And crimson the gnarl’d apple-bough, light paths 
Stretch from the play ground worn by urchin-feet 
To the forbidden treasures; forays sad ! 





| 
! 
| 
| 


borately discussing the merits of his case. I am | 
quite sure that in this statement I shall be sustained 
by every member of the New-York bar, who was | 
acquainted with Col. Burr. The conclusion to which | 
I have arrived, is, that in no period of bis lite could | 


For fingers stain’d, or bulging pocket oft 
Betrayed what the faint sobbing voice denied. 

A picture of soft beauty is the scene 

When painted by the sinking summer sun 

In tints of light and shade; but winter’s gloom 
Shows nothing but a waste, with one broad track 


he Lave been a learned lawyer, ora profound, clear 
and logical reasoner. 

The evidence which he afforded of talents as a po- 
litician and statesman, is equally unsatisfactory. 
Neither in the legislature of this state, nor in the se- 
nate of the United States, did he ever originate any 
great measure, nor can I find that he, at any time, 


Stamp’d to the humble door-step from the lane ; 

The snow-capp’d wood-pile stretching near the walls ; 
And the half sever’d lug with axe that leans 

Within the gaping notch. 


The room displays 
Long rows of desk and bench; the former stain’d 
And streak’d with blots and trickles of dried ink, 





distinguished himself in discussing any important | 
question raised by others. His efforts to obtain the | 
giibernatorial chair of this state, and the presidency 
of the United States, and more especially the latter, | 
I have before had occasion to show, indépendent of 
all questions of principle, were ill judged, and not | 
well adapted to the accomplishment of the end he 
must have had in view. In the project of his wes- 
tern expedition, whatever his object was, that is, 
whether he intended an attack on Mexico, or whether 
he contemplated a division of the Union, he gave 
equal evidence of a want of a sound and discrimi- 
nating judgement, in providing means adapted to the 
accomplishment of his end. 

It does not appear that he had the least prospect of 
any foreign aid. He attempted in broad day, with 
the eyes of an intelligent community upon him, to 
raise troops and collect munitions of war, either to 
commit hostilities upon a neighboring power with 
whom we were at peace, or make war on his own 
government. He must have known he could not 
move at all in such an enterprise without the cordial 
aid of Wilkinson. Considering the well known cha- 
racter of that man, no discreet person would have 
done a single act rendering himself accountable, un- 
til Wilkinson had committed himself in such a way 
as he could not recede. Instead of which, Burr 
hiraself admits that he, the great magician, was de- 
ceived by this weak, windy, blustering bragadocia. 
This single fact is evidence that Burr did not know 
men so well as he claimed to know them, and that 
he was utterly unfit to conduct such an enterprise. 
The explosion of his plot and the facility with which 
it was suppressed, in spite of his petty and puerile 
efforts to carry it into effect; and his capture by a 
subaltern officer and seven men, furnish a just and pro- 
per comment on the ability with which it was got up 
and attempted to be executed. 

On the whole, my conclusion is, that Aaron Burr 
was a man of imposing and fascinating manners, ra- 
pid and quick perception, possesseed of an uncom- 
mon share of cunning, ambitious, imaginative and 

| reckless about the means he employed to accomplish 
| his ends; but defective in the deliberating, compar- 
ing and adjudicating powers of mind. If he was a 
|| very cunning man, he was not a very wise one; and 





Lumber’d with maps and slates and well-thumb’d books, 
And carv’d with rude initials; whilst the knife 
Has hack’d and slic’d the latter. In the midst 
Stands the dread throne whence breathes supreme command, 
And in a lock’d recess well-known, is laid 

The dread regalia, gifted with a charm 

Potent to the rebellious. When the bell 

Tinkles the school hour, inward streams the crowd, 
And bending heads proclaim the task commenc’d. 
Upon his throne with magisterial brow 

The teacher sits, round casting frowning looks 

As the low giggle and the shuffling foot 

Betray the covert jest, or idleness. 

Oft does he call with deep and pompous voice, 
The class before him, and shrill chattering tones 
In pert or blundering answers, break the soft 

And dreamy hum of study, heretofore 

Like beehive sounds prevailing. Now perchance 
Some luckless urchin stands before the throne, 
With features swoln as scarce to keep the tears, 
And shoulders raised, whilst the detected fault 

Is forth paraded, and the broken law 

Learnedly dwelt on: then with staring sight, 

Face all awry, and chattering teeth he sees 

The sceptre taken slowly from its nook, 

A whip with thongs: pursues with blinking gaze 
Its upward motion, then, with hideous yell 

Tells that the whizzing blow is not in vain. 

Now rising from his seat, the teacher strides 
Athwart the room ; as treads he past, each desk 
Starts into industry—white figures grow 

Upon the slate, black spattering pothooks sprawl, 
And eyes are glued upon the letters huge 

And pictures of the book; as swift he wheels 

The wandering glance has scarcely time to sink, 
The queer grimace, and the replying grin 

To vanish; each regaining its mute sway 

As turns the back uponthem. But bright noon 
Now through the casement streams in quivering haze 
And gushes on the floor: the word is given 

And bursting from the thraldom rush without 
The merry throngs, and breaking into groups, 
Drive their loud pastime on the sunny green. 

Here flies the ball—there shoots the marble—now 
The racers seek the goal—each sinew now 

Is straining in the leap—while heartfelt mirth 
Echoes upon the soft and balmy air : 

The clouds that float and wreathe upon the breeze 
Not more restrainless than those happy hearts. 
The glee, bright contrast to the sullen looks 





And lingering steps with which each urchin seeks 
At the sad summons of the morning bell 

The hated porch. Yet is the schoolhouse rude, 
As is the coffin to the butterfly, 

To the rich flower the seed. The dusky walls 
Hold the fair germe of knowledge, and the tree 
Glorious in beauty, golden with its fruit, 

To the low schoolhouse traces back its life. 





{ For the Northern Light.]} 
SOCIAL REFORM. 


BY D. C. BLOOMER. 


The world is full of plansof reform. Ourown coun- 
try is prolific in devising them, and she certainly ~ar- 
ries more of them into practice, than any of her — 
bors. They keep up a constant din around us. e 
hear of reforms in church and state—in education 
and in knowledge—in law and in physics—in books 
and newspapers—in mechanic arts and in agricul- 
ture—in prisons and in punishments—in banks and 
in banking—in currency and in cash—in finances 
and in modes of financiering. With how much 
zeal the advocates of these multifarious schemes, 
urge them upon the public, you, kind reader, full 
well know, and have in more instances than one, felt, 
approved or deplored. 

Many of these plans of reform, doubtless possess 
much real intrinsic value; and those are most worthy 
the attention of our countrymen, where reform means 
to improve. This is however, not always the fact. 
Many of those schemes so often inne toa gazing 
world, are far from being calculated for real genuine 
improvement. It is not necessary to point out such. 
Every person with eyes and ears about him, (and 
for this purpose he will need nothing more,) can do 
it, in nine cases out of a dozen, for himself. 

It is not our design to wage a crusade against re- 
forms; far from it. They are the glory of our age 
and country ; we live and breathe amidst them ; 
our country is filled with their benign influence ; 
our civil and religious liberties are the fruits of a glo- 
rious reformation ; a reformation which cost our 
forefathers dearly. Our system of free schools isa 
reform of which we may well be proud. The equal 
laws under which we live, have been reformed from 
the arbitrary codes of other countries. Our system 
of internal improvements is a great, noble and com- 
prehensive reform, which binds our country together 
firmer and closer, even, than does the matchless con- 
stitution under which we live, and which is diffusing, 
and will continue to diffuse, blessings innumerable. 
Oh no! we are not, cannot be the enemy of reform. 

And it is because we are not its enemy, that we 
venture a few words in earnest, it may be feeble sup- 
port of, not a new one it is trae—one often named it 
may be—but of which less notice is taken, less zeal 
manifested in its success, than of the thousand idle 
schemes that engage the attention of the multitude— 
Social Reform. Start not, reader, at these words, as 
did a great many well meaning, but over sensitive 
people, when it fell from the lips of Gov. Sewarp, 
in his excellent Sunday School speech on Staten 
Island in 1839. Here is an extract from that fa- 
mous address : 

** And need enough”? said the Governor, “‘ is there 
my fellow citizens, for such benevolent action as 
this in which you are engaged. Our institutions, 
excellent as they are, have hitherto produced but a 
small portion of the beneficent results they are cal- 
culated to bestow upon the people. The chief of 
these benefits are EQUALITY. We do indeed en- 
joy equality of civil rights. But we have not yet at- 
tained, we have only approximated towards what is 
more important, equality of social condition. 

- bal * * * * * * 

‘* We should be degenerate descendants of our he- 
ric forefathers, did we not assail this aristocracy, re- 
move the barriers between the rich and the poor, 
break the control of the few over the many, extend 
the largest liberty to the greatest number, and 
strengthen in every way the democratic principles of 
our constitution.” 

Now who does not recollect the spasmodic throes 
of both friends and foes, when those paragraphs first 
appeared. They were denounced in quarters where 
such opposition, was as we conceive, least expected ; 
and the sentiments here inculcated and eloquently 
enforced, met with friends am those who had 
been long held up as the enemies of equality and so- 
cial improvement. 

But what is social reform? Not an amalgama- 
tion as has been sometimes supposed, of the white 
race with the black; but it is, as we conceive, to 
secure to every man, woman and child in our land, 
whether with a white or black skin, the equal enjoy- 
ment of social and civil rights and privileges, in 





common with the whole race to which they belong; 
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and it points both to the highest niche of eminence 
to which man can attain. It is not to make the felon 
equal with the man who obeys the lawsand performs 
all the duties of a good citizen, but it is to make all 
men good citizens and lovers of the laws. It is not 
to make all men rich, but it would teach that riches 
should never be allowed to create distinctions in so- 
ciety; and it aims to make the son of the poor man 
rich in the full enjoyment of all those faculties which 
God has given him. It would strive for, and attain 
to a state of entire social equality among men—an 
equality which shall make the honest mechanic as 
much one of nature’s noblemen, as him who rides in 
the gilded coach ; an equality which shall place the 
daughter of the cartman who drives his cart through 
our streets, in a rank in society where she will be as 
much respected as they who are born in a palace, 
and to inherit a fortune for their dowry. It is, in 
short, ‘‘ to remove the barriers between the rich and 
the poor, break the control of the few over the many, 
extend the largest liberty to the greatest number, and 
strengthen in every manner, the democratic princi- 
ples of our constitution.’’ 

There are none, we are sure, who will not pray for 
such an approximation to ‘‘ the equality of our social 
condition,’’ who have a single drop of genuine demo- 
cratic blood in their veins. Such a reform, and such 
a reform only, will carry out in all its length and 
breadth, the great, the glorious principle that all men 
are created equal. If any there are, however, who 
oppose it, Jet them no longer talk abont free institu- 
tions. If any there be, who seated in their richly 
furnished parlors—furnished it may be, by the unre- 

uited toil of honest industry—deny the petitions of 
their starving neighbors for bread—who, rolling in 
their carriages, turn their eyes from the hovel of the 


who believe that the possession of wealth and of rank 
is the only evidence of merit, and who would scorn 
the idea that their sons and daughters should associ- 
ate with those of the honest mechanic, who erected 
their dwellings or fashioned their plate, let them be 
marked as the enemies of free institutions—as the 
enemies of social advancement and social progress. 

But those who advocate social reform, are often 
told that their wishes have been anticipated, and long 
since realized ; and that to our countrymen are al- 
ready secured equal rights and equal privileges. 
This is hardly true in regard to civil rights. 

Is justice equally meted out to the poor man and 
the rich? How much does the former, destitute of 
friends and of the means to make friends, suffer from 
the grinding exactions of the latter; exactions, 
which, were a hundredth portion visited upon the 
wealthy, would cause all the judges in the land to 
throw up their hands in holy horror. Boast of it as 
much as we please in fourth of July orations and 
thanksgiving sermons, the boast cannot prove, what 
we so often hear asserted, that justice is dealt out 
alike to the poor man and the rich. 

Universal suffrage has been, as of right it should 
be, established in this and most of the states of the 
Union ; and every man thus enjoys the right of be- 
ing heard in selecting our rulers. Is not the inquiry 
then made, do not oll mea enjoy equality at the bal- 
lot boxes? In theory, | admit they do ; in practice, 
far from it. True, each man deposits in them his 
single ballot, but then one half of those single bal- 
lots (it may be less, or it wa | be more, ) are deposi- 
ted under an influence, which renders those who do 
so, but puppets in the bands of those who use 
them, for the accomplishment of their own unhallow- 
ed purposes. The influence thus swayed over the 
minds of too many of oar fellow citizens, is not the 





result of bribery or of threats, not at all; but it is 
owing to the social inequality which exists in our 
country. lt is owing mainly to ignorance, to preju- 
dice, to overweening attachment, to a sense of infe- 
riority, and toa want of a sound judgment and unbias- 
ed mind pervading the whole community. The in- 
fluence of wealth and of superior attainments, is just 
as much felt at the polls as any where else ; and to 
pretend that the poor and the ignorant man meet at 
the ballot box on an equal footing with the wealthy 
and the learned, is absurd. 

In civil rights, therefore, we hardly enjoy equal 
ae ty ia he influence of wealth, rank and know- 
edge, is felt, and often times felt to be deplored. 
They purchase oftentimes, immunity for crime, and 
sway the judgment of others to promote their own 
ends, 

In our social relations, too, the idea of equality, per- 
fect and complete, is often held out; yet how far 
this is from being the case, every true observer of so- 
ciety can judge. While the motto that ‘‘ all men are 
created peso is inscribed upon our banners, the 
situation of the great mass prove the very reverse to be 
the fact. Aristocracy, the aristocracy of knowledge 
and of wealth, exists among us in all its forms, cre- 
ating distinctions often as invidious and as galling as 








destitute and the rags of the needy, if any there be | 


countries of the old world. ° 

There are in the United States, over half a million 
of white persons above the age of twenty years, who 
are unable to read and write. What a fearful waste 
of mind and of intellect is there here ; and how far 
below the standard of equality often set up amongst 
us, do this half million of our fellow countrymen 
fall! In the ordinary concerns of life, they are daily 
exposed to the machinations of the crafty, and liable 
to be cheated and defrauded of the labor and indus- 
try of years, by the superior knowledge of those with 
whom they associate. 

But the great evil lies not with those only who 
have not been taught to read and write. There are 
thousands, nay millions, of our countrymen, who 
have attained as much, but yet who are in fact with- 
out knowledge and without education. True, those 
who have learned to write their own names, or to 
read the instruments to which they affix them, are 
less liable to fall into the snares which beset the more 
ignorant, and are therefore able “to drive a better 
bargain.” 
knowledge by dollars and cents, takes but a narrow 
view of itsimportance. The citizens of our country 
have a higher duty to perform, a holier mission to 
accomplish—to govern themselves. To do this in 
the right manner, and to secure to themselves the 
blessings of liberty, we hold that knowledge univer- 
sally diffused, is indispensable—knowledge which 
shall reach the whole mass. The character of this 
knowledge, however, must be of a higher order than 
mere ability to read and write, or it can never fit 
those who possess it for the appropriate discharge of 
all their responsibilities to themselves, their children 
and their country. 

The mere ability to read and write, is often made 
the means of ministering to the worst of purposes. 
With just knowledge enough to read, but without 
enough to discriminate between the good and the 
bad which is read, it is often that the latter is prefer- 
red to the former. Hence it is that the light and use- 
less literature of the day, has become so popular. 
The works of Bulwer, Dickens, Ainsworth, and the 
novelists of our own country, are read with a thou- 
sand times greater avidity, than are those of Dick, 
Wayland, Potter, and those truly valuable writers, 
who are devoting all their energies to the great work 
of enlightening and improving the mind of the na- 
tion. 

This mere superficial knowledge, also lays the 
mind open to the tricks of the demagogue. It is as 
easy to read the specious harangues of the political 
gamester, as of the true statesman; and it is as easy 
to peruse and believe the bland promises of the self- 
ish and scheming politician, as the solemn warnings 
and truthful admonitions of the true patriot. 

In all this, then, the great inequality existing be- 
tween the learned and unlearned man, is apparent. 
The latter may become, and often actually does so, 
the dupe and the victim of the former. He is in 
mere matters of business, constantly liable to be de- 
frauded ; while in the still greater race of life, that 
of judging and acting righly, he is continually liable 
to be deceived. He is also by his ignorance, shut 
out from that society, for which he might be other- 
wise well fitted. The knowledge of this inequality 
is harrowing to the soul. It chafes and mortifies, 
chills and blasts the hopes and the prospects of thou- 
sands; and it is the most ineffectual bar to the form- 
ation of true nobleness of character. The mind, sen- 
sitively alive to its own ignorance, too often sinks 
into the lowest depths of obscurity. It is weighed 
down by an incubus, beyond its power to overcome. 
The invidious distinctions existing in society, cre- 
ated by the unequal division of wealth among us, it 
is not now our purpose to notice. That they are 
marked and apparent, socially considered, must, it 
is believed, be universally admitted. On every hand 
we behold the mansion of wealth and hevel of pover- 
ty standing side by side. We see the rich respected 
because he is rich; and the poor man, with a thou- 
sand times better title to respect, despised, shunned, 
because he is poor ; and what is far worse than this, 
we behold the children of the latter growing up in 
ignorance, neglected and forgotten, while we see the 
child of the former, enjoying all the advantages 
which richly endowed colleges and seminaries can 
ensure. 

The distinctions created by riches, are less galling 
and have a far less extensive and blighting influence 
than those which fluw from ignorance. The former, 
is in the power of almost every member of society to 
overcome; but for the uneducated man to cast off the 
manacles that bind down his spirit, is a task which 
few accomplish. 

What then is the true remedy for this social ine- 
quality ? Our answer would be, education, know- 
ledge. Send the school master forth. Let the mind 





of the nation be elevated. Let the rising generation 


any that can be found, in the avowedly aristocratic | 


But whoever counts the blessings of 


be taught to know their rights, and to know how to 
preserve them. Let the truth be every where pro- 
claimed, that all men are created equa; and this 
bastard aristocracy, which now assails our institu- 
tions, will be speedily overthrown. 

To this great purpose of improving the social con- 
dition of our countrymen, the hearts and the hands 
of all true patriots should be freely devoted. It will 
work out the most noble fruits. It will save our 
country from the dangers that menace its safety ; 
and it may, nay, will, in all probability, be the great 
pivot, upon which will turn the great question of 
self-government. 

If distinctions, invidious and anti-republican, are 
permitted to grow up amongst us, if a patrician and 
plebian order, a learned and unlearned class are suf- 
fered to arise in our midst, the fate of our free form 
of government, will soonbe sealed. It will become, 
ere long, the spoil of an ambitious, selfish and cun- 
ning demagogue, or else it will degenerate into a 
species of oligarchy ; and like the citizens of Ve- 
nice, we shall continually be flattered with the name 
of “ Liberty,”’ but its substance will have departed 
from us forever. 

Seneca Falls, Dec. 1842. 








{For the Northern Light.) 
PASSING AWAY.—THE HOAR FROST. 





BY EZEKIEL BACON. 





I saw the hoary frost, 
Rest on the stately Yew; 

It glittered in the morning sun, 
Then vanished into dew. 


I saw that dew-drop hang 
Upon the verdant leaf; 

But like its hoary short lived sire, 
Its life was frail and brief. 


For e’er the noon day sun 
Upon the dial passed, 

That pearly dew-drop was exhaled 
Too bright, too fair to last 


And now that verdant leaf, 
Which formed the dew-drop’s bed, 
Touch’d by that chilly blighting frost, 
Hangs low its sickly head. 


And soon that stately tree 
Once the gay forest’s pride, 
Shall lay its lifeless blasted form, 
Its kindred trunks beside. 


And this once sinewy arm, 
Which fixed, thou falling tree! 
Thy vigorous root in the firm earth, 
Is withering like to thee. 


And soon these wasted lives, 
Through other forms must pass, 
As evanescent as the flower, 
And transient as the grass. 


Thus pass the ceaseless round, 
Of nature’s flitting shades; 

And thus the brightest glowing star 
Of human glory fades. 


Thou only, nature’s Gop! 
No passing change dos’t know; 
The being of ne’er ending years, 
The great eternal Now! 


All nature’s wondrous works, 
Unite their loud acclaim; 

And in unceasing orisons, 
Thy matchless powers proclaim 


Let man too join his song, 
The choral anthem raise ; 
And with wrapt seraphs round the throne 
Hymn forth his endless praise. 
Utica, Oct. 1842. 





[For the Northern Light.) 
INFLUENCE OF MECHANICAL GENIUS. 





BY BLANCHARD FOSGATE, M. D. 





Associated with the multipticity of names cele- 
brated for mechanical genius, we particularly ob- 
serve those of Arkwright, Watt, Cartwright. Whit- 
ney and Roberts. The results of their genius are 
among the greatest examples of the power of mind 
over matter, and illustrate most forcibly, the strength 
of the human understanding. These results have 
immortalized their memories, and they have been 
hailed as benefactors of mankind. 

To the superficial observer, caught with the gay 
trappings of outward BR ge with the 
pomp and show, and luxury of wealth, these men 
may indeed be looked upon as the benefactors of 
their race. But unfortunately, there is another scene 





opened to the view of those who look on the false 
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glare of gaudy show, as only one point in the happi- 
ness of man, and who penetrate the bosom of socie- 
ty resting beneath its shade, for the true source of so- 
cial knowledge. 

‘<I see in this world,”? said John Newton, “ two 
heaps of human happiness and misery: now if I can 
take but the smallest bit from one heap, and add to 
the other, | carrya point. If, as | go home, a child 
has dropped a half penny, and if by giving it anoth- 
er | can wipe away its tears, I feel that | have done 
something. I should be glad, indeed, todo greater 
things, but I will not neglect this.”” Such is the spi- 
rit in which this subject should be examined, and to 
such a spirit the sacrifice of the happiness of one 
human being has no equivalent, in the luxury even 
of myriads. 

Previous to the invention of Richard Arkwright, 
in 1769, the woollen and cotton goods manufactured 
in England, were produced in the houses and cotta- 
ves of the farmers and peasantry; and by referring to 
the writings of Fortescue, (a judge of the English 
courts in the reign of Henry V1) upon the condition of 
the people in his day, we perceive that plenty abound- 
ed throughout the land ; and ata still later period, (the 
reizn of Elizabeth, ) it was proverbial that the labor- 
ing population of England enjoyed more luxuries 
than any corresponding class in Kurope. This home 
system of industry was one great source of that wide- 
ly diffused abundance. With the introduction of the 
spinning frame,”’ this home plan of production was 
abolished, and the present factory system reared its 
hideous form upon the ruins of the primitive ground- 
work of civilization. Through the agency of this 
piece of mechanism, the root of the family institu- 
tion received a withering blow. Children no longer 
looked to parents for instruction and admonition; the 
word and the lash of the factory overseer established 
the only authority they were to respect and obey. 

The primary advantages of this invention to the 

manufacturer, were the application of other than ma- 
nual strength, as the motive power to the machine; 
the increased amount of work that could be accom- 
plished by an individual, and the comparative equa- 
lization of the value of adult and child labor. 
‘ Extensive manufactories for spinning were about 
to be erected, and as water was the most available 
propelling power, the wild, unsettled parts of the 
kingdom rot unfrequently became the sites of these 
establishments. In those unfrequented situations, 
oftentimes far from their kindred, the children of the 
peasantry were congregated, to attend with their de- 
licate, (and therefore best adapted,) fingers, the 
machinery, and their tender frames subjected to the 
cupidity and avarice of unfeeling employers, with- 
out a protector to avert, or even modify their heavy 
doom. From being over-worked, badly fed, and 
poorly clad, they became the subjects of a conta- 
vious disease, that, through its kind fatality, annu- 
ally relieved hundreds of a weary existence. These 
faciories, for a number of years, were the unobserv- 
ed scene of all those abuses which degrade and de- 
teriorate the whole condition of man, and which, 
for the barbarity there perpetrated, has stamped deep 
disgrace on the human character. 

These changes in the industrial habits of the peo- 
ple, wrought by the ‘‘ spinning frame,’’ were suc- 
ceeded by others, no less destructive in their influ- 
ence to this class of community. The introduction 
ot Watt’s steam-engine, in 1774, as a motive power 
in the mills, caused an abandonment of those facto- 
ries Which had been erected in naturally healthy lo- 
cations in the open country, and the business thence 
transferred to densely populated cities, less salubri- 
ous, but where workmen could be obtained with 
creater facility. The effect of this new mechanical 
power was to add the debilitating efluvia of crowd- 
ed cities, to the injurious influences of the occupa- 
tion upon the inmates of these establishments, until 
the testimony obtained by committees of Parliament 
present their crowded manufacturing towns as more 
neatly allied to vast hospitals, than the healthy habi- 
tations of man. 

As if humanity had not suffered sufficient injury 
from such causes, Dr. Cartwright’s inventive genius 
was superadded, to aggravate still further this mass 
of human suffering. In 1785 he introduced the pow- 
er loom into the manufactories, which as yet, had 
only been used for spinning. This invention deter- 
mined the destiny of the English operatives. It not 
only completed the system of an extreme division of 
labor, which renders nugatory every faculty of man 
save one; but it obliterated the very spirit of the 
family institution. By it parents and children were 
deprived of the society and protection of each other, 
and the duties of the offspring were withheld from 
their natural guardians. All that round of social 
happiness dependant on the fireside, ‘‘ those house- 
hold gods” as they have been poetically and truly 

|| called, were merged ina common equality of old 
and young, alike destructive to the happiness and in- 


terests of both. Hitherto the fabrics had been wove 
in hand looms, and parents so yy although 
under the pressure of exhausting labor, to obtain the 
means of support, could, with rigid economy, retain 
| their children under their own anxious and immedi- 
|ate care; but this engine swept both parent and off- 
| spring into one common vortex; a factory existence 
| became their common inheritance, and the factory 
‘discipline their common superior. 

| During the latter part of the last century, slavery 
was rapidly loosing its hold on the people of this 
|country. At that time slave labor was very far from | 
being profitable, and several of the states were taking | 
‘incipient steps towards the abolition of a system | 
which self-interest convinced them was an evil to the | 
| body politic. This system, as property, had lost its 
value to so great an extent, that its days were appa- 
rently numbered when Eli Whitney’s cotton gin, that 
hydra of human wo, sprang into existence. This 
instrument was contrived in 1792, and by its assis- 
|tance ‘one man could do the work of a thousand.” 
|The cotton lands that had run to waste were imme- 
diately reclaimed, and rendered productive proper- 
ty; negro labor, that for a long time had been almost 
worthless, was turned to the most valuable account; 
° general renovation of the planting interest ensued, 
' 

| 








and through the influence of this machine, the inhu- 
man crime of slavery was fastened _— the new 
world, for a period, the duration of which, no human 
eye can see the limit. 

Mr. Roberts, in 1830, introduced into the factory 
system his “ self-acting spinning mule.” ‘ This 
|invention,’’? says an advocate in its behalf, ‘* has al- 
|ready come extensively into use ; its advantages as 
iregards economy, and rendering the manufacturer 
|independent of a class of workmen who have fre- 
quently proved refractory, are so great, that this ma- 
icine will, as a matter of course, be adopted in every 
case where new machinery is required; it is already 
|(1836,) used in more than one hundred factories.’’ 
| The great advantage of this machine, it will be per- 
, ceived, is that children, who are not so refractory as 
}adults under oppression, are substituted for them in 
ithese factories; and that portion of humanity which 
‘is the least able to sustain hardships, is by this mo- 
dern Moloch, to be still farther sacrificed on the altar 
of mammon. 

It is in vain that genius is extolled, when its high- 
est powers subserve to increase the ‘‘ heap of human 
misery.”? We behold every quality that contributes 
\to the dignity and perfection of man, sacrificed to a 
spirit engendered by its influence. Health, moral, 
intellectual and physical, is deteriorated, happiness 
destroyed, life shortened, and liberty rendered a 
mockery to the best interests of mankind, by per- 

petuating slavery in the very birth place of freedom. 
On one side the Atlantic, in the most enlighted na- 
|tion of modern Europe, machinery numbeis its vic- 
|tims by millions; and on the other side, where free- 
dom is proclaimed to be the sacred inheritance of 
all, the degraded slave is offering up lamentations as 
| incense to the genius of invention. 
Auburn, December 24, 1842. 





Literary Notices. 


History oF Evrope from the commencement 
of the French Revolution, in 1789, to the Restoration 
of the Bourbons, in 1815. By ArcuiBaLpD ALrI- 
son, F.R.S.E. Advocate. New-York, HaArrPEeR 
& Brotners, 1842, No.1. We are gratified that 
the republication of this great historical work, has 
been undertaken by the Messrs. Harpers, in a form 
that will bring it within the reach of all who are de- 
sirous of becoming acquainted with the stirring 
scenes of perhaps the most remakable period of Eu- 
|ropean history. Mr. Alison has stated that “ during 
the last twenty-five years, with a view to the collec- 
tion of the materials and the acquisition of the local 
information requisite for the work, it was unavoida- 
bly necessary for him to visit in person the principal 
countries in Europe, and purchase the works in all 
their languages, bearing upon so extensive a subject. 
| That with this view, he had six times repaired to the 
Continent, and repeatedly visited the principal parts 
of France, Italy, Switzerland and Germany; and that 
on the completion of his undertaking, his total ex- 
penditure on account of it, would be about £4,000.” 

The great value of this history consists in the mi- 
nuteness and accuracy of its facts. Having read 
only the first number of the re-publication, we are 
not prepared to sit in judgment upon the entire work. 
The intense bitterness of the author against popular 
rights, and his deep-rooted hatred of democratic in- 
stitutions, is manifest upon every page of the work. 

The style is vigorous, spirited, and not unfrequent- 
ly eloquent, but’sadly disfigured by the most aston- 
ishing carelessness; so much so, indeed, as not only 
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tremely doubtful, but to set the rules of grammar 
utterly at defiance. 

Making all due allowances for the author’s preju- 
dices, it will be a valuable addition to every histori- 
cal library, and will richly repay a careful and stu- 
dious perusal. The work may be found at Steele’s. 


Portry.—A Satire—Pronounced before the 
Mercantile Library Association at its twenty-second 
anniversary, by ParK BENJAMIN. 

Mr. Benjamin has succeeded admirably in the 
resent poem. Its flow is easy and musical, and 
graphic touches are scattered throughout. He not 
only shows that he possesses a keen sense of what 
poetry should be, but an ability to execute in accord- 
a: ce with his standard. Although in the preface he 
informs us that ‘‘ it was written at a month’s notice, 
and in the midst of engagements which distracted 
his attention,” we find nothing that calls for such 
apology. His darts are polished, and he casts them 
with readiness and skill. The following lines are 
exceedingly fine. 

‘« Give me the Saxon, bubbling on the ear 
Like a swift stream that sparkles cool and clear. 
Words terse and simple best convey the thought 
By Genius prompted and by Wis om taught. 
The common objects in our paths supply 
Shapes that are charming to the poet’s eye. 

We regret our want of space prevents us from ex- 
tracting liberally from this poem ; we however, can- 
not refrain from giving a few more lines embodying 
a fine figure, expressed with graphic force. After 
describing the reign of the Della Cruscan school of 
poetr 


“ When hearts to darts and love to dove were strung, 

And trees and breeze resounded from the tongue, 
The poet says 

‘*A critic rose; his bright pen darting made 
Strokes swift and keen as Arthur’s famous blade. 
Their ranks o’erthrown, the Della Cruscan train 
Bedewed with ink the literary plain; 
Sometimes they ra.lied, but that mighty pen 
Flashed in the air and scattered them again. 

THE KnNICKERBOCKER.—The January number 
of this excellent and well established periodical is 
before us. it is the commencement of a new vo- 
lume, and the editor again embarks with the winds 
of popular favor in his sails. It is, we believe, the 
oldest periodical of its kind, in existence in our 
country, and under the auspices of its accomplished 
and indefatigable editor, L. Gaylord Clark, Esq., 
stands second to none in the favor and approbation 
of the reading world. Many of our most eminent 
writers have selected it as the organ through which 
they cculd commune with the public. The graphic 
and glowing pencil of Bryant, and the polished es- 
says of Irving, are to be found in its beautifully print- 
ed pages, whilst the wit and humor of the editor in 
his monthly table, delight his many readers. Our 
best wishes attead this valuable periodical. 


GrRAHAM’S LADY’S AND GENTLEMAN’S Ma- 
GAZINE, January, 1843.—That this magazine has 
already reached its thirty-fifth volume, even if we 
knew nothing else concerning it, would at least be 
prima facie evidence of well merited popularity. 
But when we find among the contributors to its pa- 
ges, the most distinguished literary men of our coun- 
try—each number also embellished with beautiful 
engravings by American artists—the evidence be- 
comes conclusive, that its success is well deserved. 
The names of the editors are a sufficient guarantée 
that its high reputation will suffer no diminution while 
it remains under their charge. 

The present number commences a new volume, 
and we cordially recommend it as a Magazine al- 
ways interesting and valuable. Mr.W.C. LittLe 
is the agent for this city. 


Tae AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.—This is 
published monthly, in the city of New-York, and 
jedited by Messrs. A. B. & R. L. Allen. It is devot- 
jed to the interests of agriculture, each number con- 
taining 32 pages, and published at the exceedingly 
low rate of one dollar per annum. We bear our tes- 
timony to the neatness and beauty with which it is 
** got up,” as well as to the value and interest of its 
articles. No more important subject, particularly in 
our vast and diversified country, can enlist the atten- 
tion of community, than the one to which this peri- 
odical is devoted, and we cordially commend it to 
all that have at heart the interests of this great fea- 
ture of our national prosperity. 


Tue Boston Miscetiany and Lady’s Month- 
ly Magazine. This is a periodical of recent esta- 
blishment, but condiicting itself gallantly in the race 
for popular favor. It is now edited by H. T. Tuck- 
erman, Esq., widely known as a vigorous and graph- 
ic prose writer, and a poet of great excellence. It 
numbers among its contributors some of the most 
eminent writers in America, and isadcrned with en- 
gravings of surpassing beauty. Its « cided merits 
will undoubtedly ensure it the stable patronage of the 
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